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Getting Away From It All 


One of the eternal quests of writers is to find a nice 


spot and really settle down to some serious writing. 


by WILMON MENARD 


well 

that seized a writer-friend of mine, the 

late Frederick O’Brien, author of “White 
Shadows in The South Seas.” His hardest 
problem in composing prose was to find a 
pleasant place to work. He became the 
delight of steamship agencies, circling the 
globe five times, without finding a satisfac- 
tory place where he could unpack his type- 
writer. He had friends galore, 
board ship he was the center of interest 


| REMEMBER the black dilemma 


and on 


in the salon as a lively story-teller. He 
never wrote anything of consequence after 
“White Shadows.” Just before he died he 
had made up his mind to follow the trail 
of Ulysses in the Mediteranean. He was 
cursed with the wanderlust. 

A writer, by definition, has to live a half- 


way sedentary life. I’ve never met a success- 


ful writer yet who wasn’t a rather solitary 
mortal. 

Most writers’ urge is to flee from civiliza- 
tion, to escape from cities and the roar of 
machinery and to secure a lasting condition 
of peace and happiness in some remote 
corner of the world. I’ve found them all 
over the world, living like hermits on lonely 
seacoasts ; roosting on pinnacles in the High 
Sierras; hibernating in boat-houses on Pu- 
get-Sound; baking in the inferno of the 
California desert. One old scribbler I found 
living in a tree-house in Madagascar; an- 
other female novelist I bumped into was 
living in a wrecked schooner hard up on the 
beach of Benguela, on the west coast of 
Africa; still another peregrinating proser 


showed me his domicile near Guadalajara, 
Mexico—an abandoned mine tunnel. 
Today so many of us are trying to find 
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and own a small island, far from the mad 
war-torn world. I suppose it’s a healthy 
enough desire. Many, like myself, settle 
down in tropical countries, particularly the 
islands of the South Pacific. Writers are 
indolent fellows, and the balmy latitudes 
near and below the equator hold out a 
promise of recumbent postures, glamor and 
romantic adventure. 

The South Seas! The simple utterance 
of it is sufficient to evoke visions of long 
coral reefs washed by the blue waters of 
the south ocean, calm, crystalline lagoons, 
white beaches shaded by coconut palms— 
exotic island girls! The islands of Eastern 
Polynesia—Tahiti, Moorea, Bora-Bora, Raia- 
tea, Tahaa, Huahine, to name a few—will 
receive us at one time or another in our 
life. 

Now that the English and French passen- 
ger-cargo steamers have been withdrawn 
from the run to Tahiti, because of the war, 
America and Europe have been deprived of 
transportation there. Only an occasional 
tramp steamer puts into Papeete, Tahiti 
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with mail and produce. In consequence, 
the island life has slipped back to a state 
that existed hundreds of years ago. The 
Polynesian has gone back to ancestral land, 
discarding white drill jackets and pants, 
voluminous mother-Hubbards, for the sen- 
sible and cheap cotton pareu (waist-cloth). 
The teeth-decaying foods of the Tinito 
(Chinese) eating-places have been forsaken 
for the sustenance of the pagan past, which 
abound in the sea, lagoons and deep cool 
valleys. The revenue from their copra, va- 
nilla-bean and pearl-shell exports stopped 
when the world markets were destroyed by 
the war. Today, the native doesn’t bring 
dried coconut, vanilla and shell to the ship- 
ping warehouses of Papeete. They have no 
money to buy the white man’s rum, and the 
good old reliable orange toddy of the past 
has replaced it. The dilapidated dance-halls 
of Papeete have been deserted for want of 
the price of admission, and natives now find 
as much pleasure performing their ancient 
dances in coconut groves beside moonlit 
lagoons. The Chinese merchants are sailing 
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back to Canton and Hong-Kong; the pow- 
erful trading companies are going into 
bankruptcy; the luscious native demi-mon- 
daines, no longer able to find a rich tourist, 
are packing away their rayon gowns and 
returning to their island homes; expensive 
automobiles, which once carried singing, 
drunken native parties around the island, 
are rusting from lack of gas in the Papeetean 
garages. The native puffs energetically on 
pandanus-leaf cigarettes of an almost for- 
gotten era. The tropical creepers and 
grasses are obtruding down from the hills 
and fouling the streets and by-ways of this 
Paris of the Pacific. 


The breakdown of commercialism in the 
islands is a pleasant sight to the writer who 
walks off the infrequent steamers into Pa- 
peete. Living is cheap, industrial evils have 
been put to rout, and, in ratio, he, with 
his paltry poke, is a monarch. 


MYSELF have been around the world 

twice, seeking romantic solitude. I’ve 
watched them straggle off the gangways of 
the steamers—the Gauguins, the Rupert 
Brookes, the Robert Louis Stevensons, the 
non-conformists, the escapists, the misfits of 
life. I’ve talked to them. Their burning 
question is always the same—where, Oh 
where, was it possible to get away from it 
all? 

We come and go regularly, like migratory 
birds. We land at some seashore or island 
quietly, with a small sum of money, live 
there for a year, a half-year, and then 
were off again to a more remote place, 
which wild rumor declares more _ blessed. 

You'll find a representative of every walk 
of life among the searchers for the bowers 
of bliss, but they all have one thing in 
common: they’re without conscience or regret 
concerning their shiftless attitude on life and 
stubbornly prejudiced against the idea that 
man was intended solely as a drayhorse. 
They’re fierce rebels against a work-a-day 
world and its bothersome pecuniary prob- 
lems. They’re genuinely oblivious to the 
sociological, theological and political phan- 
tama of a complex civilization, and they 
don’t care if all the countries in God’s green 
acres arm to the teeth and blast one another 
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"Writers all are trying to 
find a sanctuary. Sometimes 
this fruitless quest can 
be turned into a living. I 
have sold to magazines prac-=- 
tically every phase of try- 
ing to 'get away from it all.' 

"I have done almost every 
type of writing, starting 
out after college at Los 
Angeles Times. Got itching 
feet and sneaked away to the 
China Coast. I have written 
for radio, motion pictures, 
and about every type of maga- 
zine you can think of—Asia, 
Travel, Blue Book, Physical 
Culture, Toronto Star Weekly, 
Esquire, Wide World, True De- 
tective Mysteries, American 
Weekly, Outdoor Life, Red- 
book, Sportsman, Adventure. 

"In 1932 Universal Pic=- 
tures had me on a South Pacific 
story, Black Pearls, and my 
experiences in the pearl 
islands landed me the script=- 
ing job. 

"I worked on such movies as 
‘Mutiny on the Bounty’ and 
‘Last of the Pagans.‘ For the 
latter I supplied all the 
native music. In 1939, MGM 
bought and produced my origi- 
nal story, ‘6000 Enemies,’ 
Starring Walter Pidgeon, Nat 
Pendleton, Rita Johnson, and 
others. They hired me as 
Technical Director on it. 
They gave me five thousand 
dollars for my original, 
which wasn't hard to take. 
And I picked up extra cash, 
as adviser. In the current 
issue of Esquire, (June) 
there is a fiction piece of 
mine. The material is first- 
handed as I was marooned once 
on one of the atolls for 
seven months. 

"I will be settling down 
for a stretch on some Cosmo 
fiction.* 





























—WILMON MENARD 
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to Kingdom-Come, just so no bombs or 
shells are dropped on their particular beach. 

Tall, fat, short or thin, talkative or taci- 
turn, philosophers and fools, sex-mad or 
spiritual, all of them can be classed as human 
jetsam, tossed overboard by their own voli- 
tion from the too swiftly moving vessel of 
society, relieving it of excess idlers and cor- 
recting their irksome dilemma: the alterna- 
tive of conforming to an established rule of 
aspiration, or becoming parasitical sluggards. 

Are we happier than those we have left 
behind in cities? Not necessarily so. We get 
along about as badly and as well as they 
do. To be sure we have entered into a more 
ideal state of economics, but the malignant 
forces of frustration are felt more keenly. 
On every hand we have lamentable exam- 
ples. Men, who might have made their 
mark in the world, gossiping maliciously like 
old maids in the saloons; brilliant minds 
now deteriorated by drink and inertia, lost 
forever to the art. I have never met a happy 
escapist. 

The spectacular tropical sunsets, the sea, 
the long stretches of white beach, the coco- 
nut palms nodding in the brisk trade-winds, 
can very quickly pall. 


Polynesian wife can be as shrewish as 

a white one. Likewise, a native “house- 
keeper” can very shortly become a pain-in- 
the-neck. Some will cook, clean, wash, sing 
and dance for the “master” for little more 
than their keep, a few yards of dress-goods 
and cheap scent-water; but most of the 
strumpets are crafty and nagging. Once 
they’re installed in the popaa’s (white 
man’s) house, they steal what they can’t 
shame out of him. Whiningly she will tell 
him: “Your American friend Tiarli (Char- 
lie) bought his vahine (woman) a silk shaw] 
at the Chinaman’s today. Do you want her 
to look better than your little here (sweetie- 
pie) ?” It’s the same old wheeze! The be- 
fuddled white man suddenly realizes she is 
going to be more trouble and expense than 
an American or European mistress. Too 
many generous tourists have made the at- 
tractive native girls mercenary. 


When the little brown tart isn’t out con- 
ducting herself wantonly, she’s introducing 


a constant stream of relatives in the white 
man’s household, to eat and drink him into 
debt and distraction. Then he finds that the 
grubstake he came with, to spend a year or 
two in serious writing, is gobbled. I have 
never heard or known of a marriage or an 
association between a white man and a 
native woman of the islands that has worked 
out successfully. In any case the union is 
hardly a mentally stimulating one. Once the 
amorous propensities are spent, cold judg- 
ment, as fatal as rigor mortis, sets in, and 
the white man finds he is burdened with a 
giggling, rattle-brained, brown wench, with 
whom he can expect as much intelligent 
companionship as with a coconut. 

Some years ago, the colonial administra- 
tion on most isles of the South Pacific were 
not strict about visitors having round-trip 
tickets. In a short time the beaches gained 
in population. Now a rigid rule has been 
instituted, making it compulsory for white 
visitors to have a return fare to their port 
of embarkment. If he is contemplating go- 
ing to Tahiti, he must first write and ask 
the Governor’s permission to land. He must, 
also, be able to show sufficient finances to 
carry him along for a few months, and a 
letter of health and character. This has all 
become imperative because of the large num- 
ber of white men who have been fleeced by 
designing island belles and have actually 
wound up “on the beach,” compelling the 
island authorities to deport them. 


The more experienced searchers for the 
Garden of the Hesperides never form a 
permanent alliance with native women. 
They rent a small native hut far down the 
coast from the port-of-call, and, except for 
coming into town once a month to collect 
their mail, they give steamer stops a wide- 
berth. Wherever they settle they attract 
some of their own ilk with whom they can 
have a pleasant chat, a drink, or a game of 
cards. 

The sight of the blue ocean combers 
breaking milky-white over the coral reefs 
can beguile us for hours. When we want 
a little excitement and sport, we can try our 
hand at underwater spear-fishing, or wild 
pig lancing. For the former sport, all one 
needs is an inexpensive pair of native diving- 
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goggles, a spear you can fashion yourself, 
and reasonably sound lungs. You can get 
anything from a blue parrot-fish to a small 
grey lagoon-shark. We go canoe-sailing with 
the natives, gather wild fruits in the verdant 
valleys with them, and attend their village 
dances and song-fests. Now, this doesn’t 
mean that we’re oblivious to the conspicu- 
ous charms of the native girls. We merely 
stick to the good old reliable formula: “He 
travels faster who travels alone.” 

When I first came to Tahiti, I lived in 
the then isolated district of Paea. When I 
came back three years later, to re-establish 
my lares and penates, I found the lagoon- 
front lined with trim, white, corrugated- 
roofed bungalows. Enterprising Tahitians, 
with an eye to the tourist trade, had erected 
these European domiciles all along the 
stretch of lovely beach where I had once 
strolled in deep reverie. And they were 
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quickly filled with popaas. The entire 
stretch of the virgin coral beach was littered 
with tin cans, beer bottles, empty cracker- 
boxes, and newspapers. I snapped the cover 
down on my typewriter. I sold my property, 
(upon which another tourist bungalow was 
constructed) and moved farther down to the 
south end of Tahiti. In the lonely district 
of Tautira, I secured a long lease on a semi- 
circular, palm margined cove. I had a na- 
tive-style house built, and I thought I was 
secure from invasion. Within six months, an 
ambitious half-caste put up an hotel a stone’s 
throw from my land. It very shortly became 
the rendezvous for all the dissolute, drunken 
white and brown society of Tahiti. They 
raised hell day and night. There was so 
much confusion and noise that the land 
crabs on my property moved farther down 
the beach. I forfeited my lease money and 
fled from Tahiti, taking up residence on the 
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small, low island of Maupiti, approximately 
one hundred and fifty miles northwest of 
Tahiti. 

I lived in divine peace, until one day, 
while I was caulking my outrigger-canoe 
with breadfruit sap, a startling sound shat- 
tered the blessed tranquility of the Maupiti 
scene. 

“Well! well! So you’re the beachcomber 
writer of Maupiti!” 


I looked up, shocked by the noise of an 
English speaking voice, and saw, a short 
distance away, an amazing looking man in a 
purple polo-shirt and abbreviated khaki 
shorts, from which sparrow-like legs dangled. 
He wore heavy green woolen-socks and huge 
hob-nailed shoes. I regarded him wide-eyed. 


“My name is Muldridge,” he said, in a 
high piping voice, “from NEA. Do you 
mind if I take a few candid-camera shots?” 


I was too flabbergasted at his appearance 
to offer any resistance to the Leica that 
dangled around his neck. The thought that 
staggered my consciousness was, how had he 
endured the uncomfortable schooner voyage 
to Bora-Bora and then the extremely haz- 
ardous sailing-canoe venture through storm- 
swept, coral-fouled, sharkinfested waters to 
reach my sanctified Maupiti beach? And 
why? 

“The trader at Vaitape, Bora-Bora told 
me you were here, and I came over. Smoke?” 

He was, so to speak, a half brother of 
ours, a camera-journalist, and he did me no 
good. His picture-story reduced to what a 
Sunday supplement picture editor believed 
“people want to read” about a writer in an 
O so beautiful, O so cheap, O so idyllic atoll 
of Maupiti brought visitors by the score. 


FTER the third boat load, I fled 
Maupiti. I sailed into the Tuamotu, or 
Dangerous Archipelago to the east. The na- 
tives of Maupiti warned me that I would 
be venturing into a section of the South 
Pacific not highly recommended for a pleas- 
ant sojourn. But I was determined to find 
a lonelier island, and departed, my posses- 
sions piled on the forward deck of the small, 
decrepit schooner. 
Then, for days, we sailed in the treacher- 
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ous waters of the Tuamotu Atolls, under 
storm skies and sunny skies. It was a dread 
area of deceptive currents and treacherous, 
submerged coral reefs, where dead-reckoning 
in navigation was a farce and beset with 
countless perils. This half-drowned archi- 
pelago of low coral atolls, which are not 
more than five feet at the most above high 
water level, is a perfect hurricane latitude, 
having the dry air, clear skies, a blazing sun 
and overheated lower stratas of air, out of 
which squalls and hurricanes originate. The 
white squall usually follows splendid wea- 
ther, and its assault is sudden and brief, and 
so awful in its destructive force, that it rips 
sails to shreds and leaves schooners battered 
and helpless, to be swallowed up in the 
huge seas which follow. 


This broad belt of coral isles, posessions 
of France, stretching in irregular lines in a 
northwest and southeast direction, covering 
1500 miles of the South Pacific, lies between 
14° 5’ and 23° 22’ South lat., and 134° 25’ 
and 148°-.40’ west longitude. There is no 
collective name among the indigenes for 
their group of atolls, but the Tahitians call 
this group the Tuamotu, or Paumotu, The- 
Cloud-Of-Islands. The French skippers call 
the archipelago, Les Ile Dangereuses, which 
I think more fitting, as it suggests perfectly 
the menace of the most diabolical section 
of the South Pacific. This is the group of 
isles in which I was searching for sanctuary. 


After threading our way through the maze 
of eighty or more coral atolls, most of them 
shaped like green wreaths flung carelessly 
upon the sunlit ocean, we picked up the 
atoll of Pinaki. It suited me for isolation 
and writing, and I was put ashore. I had 
heard of Pinaki some years ago, when trea- 
sure seekers had gone there to hunt for the 
sixty million dollar cache of gold bullion 
believed buried there by the pirates who 
had plundered the cathedral in Pisco, Peru 
in 1860. None of the expeditions had been 
successful. 


There were only a handfull of natives 
living here, preparing copra in season and 
diving for pearl shell. The low coral isle 
was totally devoid of fruits, as are most of 
the atolls of the Dangerous Islands, and 
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there were no fresh water streams, the only 
water seeping up, brackish and acrid tasting, 
in hollows in the interior. But there were 
plenty of coconut palms, and their green 
nuts furnished me with drinking-water. The 
only food on the island were yams, which 
had been imported from mountainous 
islands, vi-apples, a few breadfruit trees, 
and some wild nuts. The beach, however, 
was infested with large land-crabs, which 
were delicious roasted, and the lagoons 
swarmed with edible fishes. The climate was 
healthful, as on all atolls of the Tuamotu 
Group, with the cool trade-winds blowing 
completely across the low stretch of reef- 
island, tempering the effect of the blazing 
tropical sun. The nights were coo] and in- 
vigorating. I set up my household goods 
again, and brought out my typewriter. I was 


happy for a while. 


Then the imps of commercialism made a 
nose at me! I received a letter aboard a 
passing trading-schooner that the magazine 
which had contracted for a series of stories, 
had suspended publication. The inconceiv- 
able and the monstrous! I had been depend- 
ing on that editor. The sale had meant my 
occasional can of beef and peaches. Broke! 
In my wild panic, I started digging up the 
atoll in determined search of the pirated 
Peruvian treasure. I dug frantically, indis- 
criminately. I almost undermined with 
dynamite the whole atoll before rational 
thought halted my mad quest. 

The sympathetic natives suggested I spend 
my energies on a more practical pursuit— 
pearl diving. Ah, that was a brilliant idea, 
indeed! Pearls!—the fabulous tears of mer- 
maids. Just one would bring me a tidy little 
sum. 

My enthusiasm was terrific. I ripped pearl 
oysters off the bottom of the lagoon all 
day long. How eagerly my fingers explored 
under the soft fringing mantle of the oyster 
itself after I had split it open with my stout 
knife. But there was never a pearl. My 
shells on the beach began to pyramid into 
the azure sky. But pearl shell brought little 
money now, and it hardly paid the trading 
schooners to haul it to Papeete. 


One day I carelessly permitted my left 
foot to slip into the open shells of a giant 














“Maybe | should have stayed with David C. Cook." 





pahua (tridacna). I was trapped under- 
water three minutes before a native dived 
down and freed me. I rose swiftly to the 
surface, my body suffering horrible pain 
under the diminishing pressure of my too 
rapid ascent to the air. With an agonizing 
shock, my head rose clear of the lagoon of 
Pinaki. My mouth was open and the sea- 
water poured into my stomach, nauseating, 
overwhelming. I was battered, half-drowned, 
my body convulsed, and my nose streaming 
blood. I vomitted gouts of blood and sea- 
water. I was a very, very sick man for two 
months. 


Then economic evils assaulted me again. I 
couldn’t find a trading-schooner skipper to 
buy my shell. My herculean and dangerous 
labor had been for naught. 


Hope came in the form of a letter from a 
visitor in Tahiti, who had heard of me 
through mutual friends. He was a leather- 
goods manufacturer of New York City. He 
offered to buy up at an attractive price all 
the shark hides I could deliver him in Pa- 
peete. He wanted to experiment in shark 
skin for leather novelties. 


I had brought along with me to Pinaki 
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two quintuple barbed harpoon-heads and 
about four hundred yards of 
inch Norwegian hemp line. I rigged up each 
of these harpoons with about a hundred 
yards of 4 inch line, and inserted a long, 
stout mangrove pole in the ich. 
I manned a sailing-canoe with natives, and 


off we went shark-hunting 
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poon heads out of lengths of '% inch iron- 
bar I found on Pinaki, and they agreeably 
surprised me by serving better than my cost- 
ly quintuple harpoons. With the aid of a 


couple of native boys, I soon had the coral 


] 


strand lined with dead man-eaters. 


Even at night I set out lines for 
rigged up one quarter inch hemp lines with 
aeroplane-wire leaders 
hooks, baiting 
pounds of fermented fish. These shark lines 
I tied to the coconut palms on the beach, 
and over each I hung empty bottles which, 
at the slightest agitation, would give forth 
musical tinkles—a that a shark 
hooked! It was not uncommon to have as 
many as a dozen sharks stretched out on the 


and galvanized shark 


each one with about five 


signal was 


beach after a week’s work. The otherwise 
clean air of Pinaki was polluted with the 
obnoxious stench of rotting shark. Every 


morsel of food tasted like spoiled shark flesh, 
which has no rival in fragrance. It is the 
worst stinker of the sea. But we bravely 
stripped the hides off them and salted them 
down for shagreen. Their skins made 
cellent book-binding material 
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I even commissioned the youths of Pinaki 
to hunt sharks for me. I really had quite a 
thriving business! Their style of capturing 
the sharks was interesting. In the deep 
water, close to the reefs, large man-eaters 
came at mid-day to bask in the sun-warmed 
lagoon water. The agile boys these 
drowsing sharks. Selecting a shark isolated 


lasso 
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from the others, one of the lads would drive 


down under it, with scarcely a ripple to 
mark his descent. In his hand he would 
hold a length of hemp line formed in a 


noose, which those watching through a wa- 
ter-box on the reef above would pay out to 
him as he dropped quietly down through 
the clear Approaching the dozing 
shark from behind, he would skillfully slip 
the loop over its huge tail. Surprised and 
angered, the shark would charge the boy, 
only to find its progress abruptly checked by 
its snagged tail. Those watching on the coral 
reef above had jerked the tightly 
around its tail. The young diver, his work 
finished, then swam quickly upward out of 
reach of the thrashing shark. The ensuing 
battle between the boys and the lassoed 
shark would be ferocious. The tiger-of-the- 
sea, after a wild, desperate struggle, would 
be finally hauled up across the reef, where 
the lads would kill it by inserting a knife 
into the gill clefts and, with a sharp wrench 
sever the main in its neck. Some- 
times, however, young divers attempting to 
place the loop over the tail of a shark, 
would be surprised from behind by the in- 
tended victim’s mate, and then it meant 
quick thinking. But I never heard of a boy 
at Pinaki being bitten by a shark. 


water. 


noose 


artery 


I was going great guns, until a squall 
swept in from the ocean one morning, built 
up quickly to the violence of a hurricane and 
I had no time 
to save my stored shark hides. When I hur- 
ried down to the south end of the atoll, after 
all carried out 
I was too 


made all of us run for cover. 


the storm, I found they had 
to sea by the breeching waves. 
discouraged to start anew. 

One morning trading-schooner brought 
me a miraculous letter. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, for $5,000.00, purchased a story of 
mine with a setting of the extreme of con- 
finement—stark brutality in a State Prison. 
On my lonely beach, I lifted up my head 
to give a cheerful howl. 

I bought a first-class ticket back to San 
Fransisco. I settled down to a life of ease. 
But this soon palled. Something was bother- 
ing me. Finally, I had it. I still felt a rancor 
about all the hardship I had undergone in 
the islands trying to find a place to write. 
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Dammit, now I had a place to bang out 
copy! I’d show ’em! For every heart-ache, 
for every lean day, for every rejection slip, 
I had to be placated. These experiences 
have been constructed into rather lively 
pieces, which editors have remitted prompt- 
ly for. I feel a little better. Running around 
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the world trying to find a blessed place to 
titillate the typewriter can pay off occasion- 
ally. 

Will I still pull up stakes, 
away from it all” to write? 
have already. 

But don’t ask me 


trying to “get 
Absolutely! I 


“ hy. You know. 


Razzberry Rebuttal 


by A. M. 


NCE in a while a little guy gets up 
on his hind legs and lets out a hoot 
and a holler that all people like 

him understand. Maybe, that’s the 
way new religions and political ideas start. 

One of our readers, long driven by a con- 
suming desire to write, to express what he 
felt, and rebuffed and over again by 
editorial rejection plumped himself 
down before and 
back. 

The result 
most genuine 


even, 


over 
slips 
a printing press howled 
weirdest, saddest, 


magazine” 


is the 
“little 


yet 
we have 
seen. 

This reader of ours, whose name we don’t 
know—because in addition to neglecting to 
number the pages of his “little magazine,” 
he also omitted his own name, is the garbage 
man for San Clemente, and San Juan Cap- 
istrano. He isn’t an educated man, and in 
spite of what he doesn’t know about typog- 
raphy and lay-out, this garbage man of 
San Clement and San Juan Capistrano is 
quite a guy, he might say. His “little 
magazine” is called “Jt Stinks . But It’s 
Copyrighted.” 

He obviously had more 
J. P. Morgan ever had in jacking up some 
“deal” by another million dollars. Much of 
what he writes is ingenuous, particularly the 
verse, and he dabbles intellectually, so to 
speak, in a few routine Californiaisms. The 
heavens are so big and bright out there that 
men cannot get the mystic possibilities of the 
stars out of their systems, including our 
garbage man. 


as 


> fun editing it than 


MATHIEU 


It Stinks But It’s Copyrighted is a 
razzberry rebuttal offered by an “unknown” 
against these obstinate, inscrutable editors 
who are so damn dumb they don’t buy his 
stuff. 

We are sad for 


is such a decent 


the garbage man because 
he 
fine underlying 
“book larning” 
rush double 
left unwritten. 

But the turned out something, un- 
wittingly, in the name of all of us who have 
bitterly and silently cursed editors for the 
bland rejection of a good job. He isn’t 
ashamed of displaying political naivety, be- 
cause he is no student of history; he isn’t 
ashamed to print doggerel because rhymed 
fulfill his definition of verse. The lovely 
. But It’s Copyrighted 


fellow, with such 
his lack of 
as our eyes 
better 


sort of a 
that 

makes us creep, 
through 


feelings 


quick passages 


boy 


lines 
part of It Stinks 
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is that the reader feels after reading it that 
the things that really matter about a person, 
this garbage man has. Writing, to him, has 
been a fulfillment of his dreams, another 
life, as it were, that raised him spiritually 
and filled him with joie de vivre. What more 
does it have to offer any of us? 


Let the servant of San Clement, and San 
Juan Capistrano speak for himself: 


Telling Tales 


My job, being a garbage man, is a pleas- 
ure. As a public servant, I try to do my work 
so well that everyone is satisfied that I am 
doing my best. I like to keep notes. I don’t 
always have time to write down what comes 
to me but I put it down every time I think 
of it later in the evening when I am through 
with my day’s work, using what ever words 
my vocabulary consists of. I think a garbage 
man’s work is as clean as a plumber’s, a 
doctor’s, nurse, undertaker, coroner, etc. 


I started out in life as a candy maker. A 
certain thing happened during my candy 
making apprenticeship that got me interested 
in hospital work. So, I took up nursing— 
trying to get by with no education. That 
kept me from advancing. No one these days 
can train for such a profession without hav- 
ing a “swell” schooling. 


Being a faithful and willing worker, I did 
learn some things that I’ll never regret nor 
forget. I have shaved bodies and prepared 
them many times for “pendix” and “hernia” 
operations when the loud ticking of the 
clock meant—life or death—life or death— 
life or death. . . . I have cleansed and dressed 
cancer patients I am glad that I have fed 
half dead and unconscious patients—liquids 
through tubes—to keep them alive; patients 
whose bodies had been broken so bad that 
practically every inch of their bodies was 
bandaged, taped and held together with 
splints. . . . Some died, and I’ll be damned 
if some didn’t come out of it. I am glad 
that I have helped embalm the dead—in 
the old way. After some operations I have 
carried the limbs of patients—in a sheet 
dripping with blood—to the incinerator, as 
we called it then. I have felt the last pulse 
of a person and, immediately, had to fight 


s DicEstT 


myself to keep from going into hysterics. I 
have listened to the dying and cried with 
their mourners. I have dug graves for small- 
pox victims and helped bury them at mid- 
night. I have carried food to leprosy 
patients. I have dressed patients after they 
had been operated upon, when such opera- 
tions were experimental. Don’t ask me why 
I am a garbage man. 

Hail to It Stinks .. . But It’s Copyrighted, 
(P.O. Box 237, San Capistrano, Calif.) be- 


cause the man behind it is genuine. 





$225,000 for “Eileen” 


Last month one of the Dicest advertisers 
Edmund Pauker, Inc., made the largest sale 
effected by any Dicest reader or advertiser 
since our establishment in 1919. Dr. Pauker 
sold “My Sister Eileen” to the movies for 
$225,000. The story originated as a $100 
sale to The New Yorker, and became one of 
a series. The series turned into a book, then 
a play, and now a movie. 


The largest previous sale of the DicEst 
family made by two of our advertisers, Rob- 
ert Thomas Hardy, Inc. and Adeline Alvord 
acting for Erle Stanley Gardner who ped- 
dled at one crack three Gardner novels to 
Warner. 


The Business Manager of the Dicest hap- 
pened to be in the office of Mr. Gainfort of 
the Pauker agency at the time the “Eileen” 
sale was going on. Here is the one-sided 
telephone conversation he overheard: 


“Sorry, old man, but the price is two and a 
quarter.” . 

“No, no, I don’t think we could do that. At 
one-fifty we could go out and sell it at 42nd and 
Broadway, and” .... 

“All right. Call back, and we’ll hold it open for 


2 


you. 


“What was that?” our B. M. asked. Try- 
ing to jack up a pulp house to $250 for a 
story. 

“Not exactly,” said Mr. Gainfort. 

In a long distance call, ten days later, he 
told us the other half of the telephone con- 
versation in which literary history was made. 
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R.A. F.. Slanguage 


by PILOT SERGEANT ERIE E. HOPKINS 
Royal Air Force, Collins Bay 


The Air-Works—the R.A.F. 

Knob—very senior officer. 

The boss—the commanding officer. 

Blue-blood—any officer. 

Quack—the doctor. 

Pay-bob—the pay officer. 

Devil-dodger—the chaplain. 

Chiefy—any flight-sergeant. 

Stripey—any non-commissioned officer. 

Irk—any airman below N.C.O. rank. 

A/C Plonk—aircraftsman second class. 

Matelot—naval rating. 

Squaddie—soldier. 

Boot-neck—marine. 

Driver—any pilot. 

Bomber-boy—bombardment pilot. 

Fighter-boy—pursuit pilot. 

Airob—observer. 

Tail-end Charlie—rear-gunner. 

Queen—tradio operator. 

Wom—radio mechanic. 

Wem—electrical engineer. 

Plumber—armorer. 

India-rubber man—physical-training instructor. 

Gravel-crusher—driil instructor. 

Tin-basher—tinsmith. 

Copper-basher—coppersmith. 

Fabric basher—parachute packer. 

Paper basher—clerk. 

Muscle factory—physical-training school. 

Dock—camp hospital. 

Glass-house—military prison. 

Binder, or clamper, or stiffener—a boring person. 

Pinned-down, or trapped—caught in a corner by 
a bore. 

To be bound rigid—bored stiff. 

To hack down, or shoot down—to win an argu- 
ment by tearing another man’s reasoning to 
shreds. 

To sweat-on—to anticipate. 

To moan, or toot—to voice a grievance. 

To be brassed-off, or browned-off, or cheesed-off— 
to be fed up. 

A dim type—a man whose intelligence is below 
that of the average person. 

Crawler—one who fawns on his superiors. 

Ticket—discharge paper. 

Bondook—rifle. 

Knife—bayonet. 

To wrap up—to crash. 

To dice—to fly. 

Stick-of-bombs—a number of bombs dropped one 
after the other at split-second intervals; to give 
a “close line of craters” effect. 

To burn up—to destroy an enemy plane by the 


simple process of shooting it to atoms with eight 
machine-guns. ‘ 

A Wimpey—a Vickers “Wellington” bombardment 
plane, nick-named after Popeye’s constant com- 
panion. 

Heavies—multi-motored bombardment ships. 

To be wearing a wooden over-coat—to be the 
occupant of a coffin. 

To be torn off a strip, or chewed up, or given a 
rocket—to be admonished, or reprimanded. 

To beat up—to fly low over any place. 

To shoot up—to power-dive on any place. 

To write off—to shoot down an enemy plane. 

To write off—to damage an aeroplane beyond 
repair. 

To bite it—to be killed in a flying accident. 

S plit-ass—reckless, careless. 

Deck—terra firma. 

Blitz—a fast-drinking tour of any town. 

jig—a dance. 

Number ones—best 
clothes. 

Peachi—soon. 

Long Distance Gong—Long Service and Good 
Conduct Medal. (Awarded for eighteen years’ 
good conduct.) 

Column-dodger—one 
work. 

Married-patch—that portion of a camp where the 
families live. 

Canteen cowboy—an airman who spends all his 
spare time hanging around the canteen, making 
eyes at the waitresses. 

Black-show, or bad-show, or black—any mission 
badly performed. 

Wizard—very good. 

Ak dum—at once, immediately. 

Igeri—at once, immediately. 

Oppo, or winger—permanent friend. 

Gen—“genuine” information. 

Duff-gen—false rumor. 

Pukka-gen—authentic information. 

Griff—written instructions. 

To dhobi—to launder. 

Dhobi-wallah—laundry man. 

Scran—food. 

Tools—eating utensils. 

Bowser—tea-pot. 

Char—tea. 

Grease—butter. 

Freshus—any food that had not come out of a tin. 

Wad—a canteen cake. 

Haystack—a canteen cake. 

S printers—prunes. 

Open air pie—stew. 


uniform, or best civilian 


who systematically avoids 
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Naming the “Furriner” 


by HALLAC 


HE new literary monthly Common 
Ground emphasizes a national edi- 
torial trend in which all Americans 

are shown as brothers under the skin, bene- 


fiting equally by Democracy, but losing in 


their common cause whenever one group 
acts prejudicial toward the other. 
To | illustrate this, editors let more 


foreigners appear in fiction today, than ten 
years ago. Then, too, war backgrounds, with 
spy and foreign trade add to the 
number of foreign characters. 

The free lancers must bring forth “Ivans,” 
“Togos,” “Niklases,’ ‘“Gretchens,” and 
“Eriks” only Bill and Sue bloomed 
before. 

What points are there to consider in 
choosing the name of a foreign character 
which will immediately let the reader know 
the country of his origin, as well as prevent 
the nasty know-it-all from writing the editor 
a letter: “Only in the interests of accuracy 
am.I writing you about... .”? 


stories 


l - 
wnere 


First we want to make sure any name we 
give a character smacks of the foreign coun- 
try it should. If we were rubber-stamping a 
Mexican, as a last name we would give him 
Mendoza in preference to Gil. Both Mexican 
sure- Mendoza sounds 
more “Mexicanny” than Gil does. For a 
similar reason, we would call a Frenchman 
La Farge before we'd christen him Gilliard. 


because 


names, to be but 


This is true simply readers have 
come to associate certain name-sounds with 
certain countries. The usual fictional Russiar 
is almost out of character if his name doesn’t 
end in “off,” “ski,” “ev,” or “vich.” The 
storybook Dane doesn’t seem truly Danish 
if he isn’t dubbed Nielsen, Jensen, or 
Swensen. 

The clever writer takes advantage of these 


credos to make his characters seem more 
natural. 
In any case, since various motherlands 


39 


“tag” names in various ways, (at least so far 
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as the reader is concerned), let us take up 
each country—and its characteristic names 
separately. 

In this business of character-christening 
we must make sure all names are reasonably 
accurate. That is, the German reader should 
not be by a corrupt spelling of 
Heinrich, the Swedish reader not annoyed 
by an incorrect Fredrik, the Frenchman not 
angered by a miswritten Edouard, and so on. 


“thrown” 


Of course this may be carried to an ex- 
treme—an extreme where the average reader 
may become lost in your copy, because it’s 
too ‘darned true-to-life. But a certain amount 
of truth in character-naming still wouldn’t 
be out of place. Even so, though, it is better 
to have a name sound real and not be, than 
to be real and not sound so from the view- 


point of the average reader. 


N most instances, in my lists both male and 
female names will be given, as well as a 

“family” names. 
SPANISH NAMEs: 


few 
Names falling under 
this head would, of course, do as well for 
Mexicans and South Americans (excepting 
Brazilians) as for Spaniards. Generally, such 
names often end in “a” and “o,” and the 
names themselves contain a prevalence of 


vowels. Examples of Spanish-type names 
are ; 

MALE FAMILY FEMALE 
Alberto Mendoza Alicia 
Arturo Figueroa Carlota 
Carlos Ochoa Dorotea 
Diego Batione Elena 
Eduardo Garcia Fransisca 
Jose Martinez Josefa 
Juan Gomez Juana 
Luis Sorolla Luisa 
Roberto Margarita 
Miguel Maria 
Pedro Rosa 
Vicente Teresa 
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FreNcH Names: These, obviously, are 
suitable for French characters as well as for 
those of people living in various French 
possessions. The French-type name is often 
characterized by De, Du, La, and Le. Ex- 


amples of French names are : 


MALE FAMILY FEMALE 
Pierre La Frapere Yvonne 
Jacques Toutain Barbe 
Louis Soulard Claudette 
Henri De Vaux Lucienne 
Edouard Du Boix Yvette 
Jean Le Moines Marie 
Jules La Broun Celeste 
Michel Henriette 
Gaspard Georgette 
Antoine Cécile 
Raoul Margot 
Nicolas 

GERMAN NAMES: Here our names are 


often characterized—from the reader’s view- 
point anyway—by the more gutteral sounds, 
a certain amount of roughness of speech. 
German sur-names sometimes are prefaced 
by “Von” (Not “Van” as this is of Dutch 


origin. ) 

MALE FAMILY FEMALE 
Otto Albrecht Marie 
Heinrich Berger Louisa 
Adolph Schmidt Gretchen 
Herman (n) Kahn Augusta 
Fritz Von Fischer Paula 
Johann Hess Anna 
Wilhelm Fleischel Emma 
Hans Umbreit Bertha 


Irat1an NAMEs: Sur names in this group 
should, from the reader-viewpoint, always 
end in a vowel—often an “I.” In this latter 
respect Italian and Spanish names differ. 


MALE FAMILY FEMALE 
Ambrogio Garramone Berta 
Antonio Losasso Caterina 

(Tony) Lo Sasso Eleonora 
Bartolomeo Marchetti Elisabetta 
Carlo Marchesi Francesca 
Domenico Mapelli Guiseppina 
Guiseppe Gariboldi Maria 
Niccolo Sara 
Pietro Sofia 
Valentino Susanna 





FREERUIPAN 
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"See if you can find an older one—I can't copy 





this week's.” 
Guglielmo Margherita 
Rocco Cecilia 
Roxy 


SweDISH LANGUAGE NAMEs: Most of the 
Scandinavian countries have great similari- 
ties in names of their people. Occasionally, 
however, one finds slight differences in the 
spelling of the same names. For instance, in 
Denmark, Nielsen (etc.) is spelled with an 
“e,” whereas in Sweden this same name is 
spelled Nielson—with an “o.” In any case, 


most Scandinavians in fiction have sur- 
names ending in “sen” or “son” as will be 
seen from the following table : 

MALE FAMILY FEMALE 
Anders Olson (en) = Alicia 
Edvard Christianson Anna 
Erik (en) Bertha 
Eberhard Mengers Charlotta 
Ernst Hanson (en) Dorotea 
Filip Jenson (en) Elsa 
Fredrik Swenson Eleonora 
Georg (en) Florens 
Gerhard Nielson Fredrika 
Henrik (en) Gertrud 
Hugo Isabella 
Valter Ludovika 


Russian NAMEs: These latter, so far as 
fiction goes, generally end in “ev,” “ich,” or 
“ski.” The more common “Russian” names 
are so well-known no discussion of them is 
necessary. 

(To be concluded in the Fuly issue) 








New York Market Letter 


by HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ARTOONISTS, photographers, and 

comic-strippers are having their 

heyday in the magazines. It’s a mad- 
house business, and new titles pop up every- 
where. But those of you who use a type- 
writer, take heart. There are new markets 
for you, too. 

Smartest of the new publications is Design 
for Living, which Popular Science Publish- 
ing Company is sponsoring. Look for it in 
September—a twenty-five cent monthly on 
coated paper. It will be much in the style of 
Mademoiselle, but has a younger age-group 
appeal and a wider range of contents than 
just fashion. Though part of the distribution 
will be newsstand, the big promotion drive is 
to be through the schools, particularly the 
home economics courses. This gives you the 
age of readers—about fourteen up to twenty- 
five. It is to be more like a youthful Good 
Housekeeping. Subjects to be covered in- 
clude child care, home economics subjects, 
careers of people who have made good in 
such lines (fashions, advertising copy, diete- 
tics, vocational guidance) , needlework, social 
adjustment (personality, grooming, dating 
family relationships. There is to be some 
fashion material with emphasis on budget 
clothes and college wardrobes. Also: What 
to do about problem parents; how newly- 
weds on small budgets can get started; eti- 
quette advice; scientific articles on home 
economics as it pertains to adjustments for 
national defense; child projects 
throughout the country; recipes, beauty, 
charm. A very wide field will be covered, 
you see. But don’t jump to the conclusion 
that this will be an easy market. The editors 
emphasize that they are looking for writers 
of authority, ones whose opinions will hold 
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care 
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water with school faculties. The kind of peo- 
ple who write for the various teachers’ jour- 
nals, but who have, in addition, the ability 
to make a heavy subject sound very attrac- 
(But no “fluff’!) Articles are very 
compact, even though presented with the 
light touch. 

There is a demand for pictures, and a good 
many of the subjects will be covered in the 
picture method. No fiction or poetry is 
wanted. 

Payment rates have not yet been definitely 
decided. But this company is well known 
for paying excellent rates, and undoubtedly 
will do the same on the new magazine. Miss 
Teresa Buxton is managing editor of Design 
for Living. Address—353 Fourth Avenue. 

Sport Spectator, is another monthly be- 
ing planned now for fall publication. This 
will be distributed through sports goods 
stores, as well as on the newsstands. It will 
be in flat format, 32 pages at first, on coated 
stock with a four-color cover. The appeal is 
to men. Both articles and fiction should take 
note of that. Also, it will be seasonal, and 
cover both indoor and outdoor sports—all 
from the spectators’ view point. Fiction 
should be short: 1,000 to 2,000 words. There 
will be articles about sports equipment and 
sports wear, in the same lengths. For these, 
the staff is to contact free-lance 
writers who can work on assignment. Pay- 
ment is promised on acceptance. But the 
rates depend on the article and on the assign- 
ment. There will be some interest in photo- 
graphs and cartoons later on; just now these 
two fields are well taken care of. Eugene 
Flaks is managing editor of Sport Spectator. 
The address is 152 West 42nd Street. 

By this time the second issue of Swank 
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will be available on the stands, giving writers 
a more exact idea of what is wanted in this 
new market. Abner J. Sundell, now editing 
this for Fox Publications, gives some sugges- 
tions about his needs: “This is a good mar- 
ket for off-trail and unmarketable stories. 
Anything goes that meets the demands of 
common decency. The magazine is for men, 
the mood racy. Both fiction and articles 
should be not over 3,000 words in length; 
well written, in a packed style. We are look- 
ing for things with a definite literary cast. 
Names are not so important. We may adopt 
a policy of reading blind. We are also inter- 
ested in satire and articles—material that 
will set people talking. We like controversial 
matters, and welcome discussions. But the 
magazine does not take sides. Payment is 
on acceptance, at rates that are by arrange- 
ment at present; five dollars apiece for car- 
toons.” 


Mr. Sundell was for seven with 
Louis Silberkleit’s group of pulps; variously 
known as Double-Action, Blue Ribbon, Win- 
ford, and Columbia Publications. He suggests 
to old friends of the pulps that he would 
like to hear from any who have ambitions 
to come through into a slick market. The 
address he gives is 247 Park Avenue. How- 
ever, the directory board in that building 
sent one right back to the address given in 
the first issue of Swank: 480 Lexington 
Avenue. 


Albing Publications, 19 East 48th Street, 
have some more new titles. Red Hood De- 
tective Stories is the new monicker for that 
pulp they considered calling Red Mask, but 
changed because of the long established 
priority rights of Black Mask. The editorial 
policy is just the same, however, as has been 
given here before. Jerry Albert is editor. 

Movie Love Stories is a new pulp in this 
group, which made its first appearance in 
late April. This features several novelettes, 
mostly written on assignment. The shorter 
stories are an open market, with lengths of 
3,000 to 8,000 words. Part (but not all) of 
the fiction has a Hollywood background. 
Payment is a half-cent per word; on accep- 
tance to known writers, on publication to 
unknowns. Fiction should be casual in style, 
modern and sophisticated. Characters lean 
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“He threatened to camp there until he saw you— 
| thought he was only kidding.” 








toward the glamorous. They do not take 
themselves too seriously. Articles in the 
magazine are staff-written. The editor is 
Leslie Perri. 

Movie Western, of the same group, is a 
straight Western pulp. Its title derives from 
its feature—a fictionization of a movie, writ- 
ten to order. Articles and fillers are staff- 
written. Shorter fiction, 3,000 to 8,000 words, 
is an open market. Romance may be in- 
cluded or omitted. There is no limitation on 
this point, except that it must not dominate 
the story. Payment is one-half cent a word ; 
on the same plan as for the other pulps of 
the group. This one is edited by Jerry Albert. 

A change has been made in the policy of 
Stirring Detective and Western. The 
Western angle has been dropped. The maga- 
zine is now known as Stirring Detective 
Stories. Jerry Albert is editor. 

Stirring Science Stories and Cosmic 
Science Fiction remain as they have been. 
Donald Wollheim is editor of these two. 

All the magazines just above are pulps 
belonging to the Albing Publications group. 
They are bi-monthlies. Payment is a half- 
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cent, on the Munsey plan of acceptance and 


publication. Address: 19 East 48th Street. 
Take the elevator, and then climb the stairs 


to the penthouse. 
’ fF Comics on the stands con- 


It is 


them on the 


The number of 
tinues to grow in unbelievable fashion. 
reported that there are 115 of 
stands now, and that by September this will 
be increased to 135! 


TREET & SMITH is 

panies to add to 
with six titles now in the offing 
The newest ones are Arm) and Nav} 
Comics, and Super-Magician Comics. 
latter appeared first as Super-Magic Comics. 
Bill Barnes Comics now emphasizes in its 
title the line, Air 
These are all planned for children except 
Army and Navy Comics 
trates on humor men in 
These magazines are 
amount of material 
the various 
all. Rates are 
on acceptance. 


one of com- 


the 
is field, 


output in this 
and more i 


two 


space **America’s 
which concen 
the Si rvice 
for a limit 

from the outside, besides 


for 
open 
running in 


contests which are 


indefinite, but with 
Study thi 


selves for an accurate knowledge of what is 
used. The other Street & Smith 


payment 
magazi! es the m 
Com S 


titles now are Shadow Comi 
Doc Savage Comics. Address—79 Seventh 
Avenue. William J. De Grouchy is editor of 


this group. 

artist living in the New 
York area and interested in 
ing comic strips of a high order, or if you 


If you are an 


a staff job do- 


are a writer with pulp experience and inter- 
ested in a staff connection with a publisher, 
you might get in touch with Harry A 
Chesler, at 163 West 23rd Street. He was : 
pioneer in this comics business; got out his 
books for a : 
them for several well known companies of 
high standards. Now he is 
out a series of his own—eight, at least 
he needs good, 


1 


own while, then did a lot of 


planning to get 


And 
experienced men 


Rabsons Magazine is a new roto publica 
tion, got out in connection with Rabson’s 
Sport Shop, 111 West 52nd Street, New 
York City. It is a 24-page job with a two- 
color cover, featuring photography, music, 
and sports. Joseph Bonica is editor. Most of 


the contents is merchandising material, with 
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a photography contest open to all. A fea- 
tured article by William Saroyan, it is em- 
phasized, was contributed for love and not 
takes care of 
but a small part of the sale as it is primarily 


cash. Newsstand distribution 


a house organ for selling Rabson’s goods. 

Pix Parade in large 
flat photographs only. Address- 
1619 Broadway. July is the date on the first 
issue, Ten cents a copy. 


is another “quickie” 


format 


The publisher of Your Guide Publications, 
114 East 32nd Street, informs me that his 
two astrology magazines are under a separate 
Astro Distributing Corp. 
The first of these is Astrology Guide, a bi- 
monthly, edited by Mr. Dal now, 10 
cents. The second is Your Personal Astrology 
Magazine, Hugh 


Howard, price 25 cents. Mr. Lee is editorial 


incorporation : 
Lee 


quarterly, edited by 
director of both. 

Mr. Lee “We are interested in re- 
ceiving good astrology articles and generally 
a rate of one-half to 
per word, and sometimes higher, 
We prefer 
helpful to the individual 
ader rather than general.” Ad- 
as above. 


says, 


pay on acceptance at 
one cent 
depending on the material. 
artic les th t are 
magazine re 


dress 


Everywoman’s agazine, formerly at 501 
Madison Avenue, has moved its offices into 
1790 Broadway. (That’s 
near Columbus Circle and the Hearst Build- 
ing.) This is the large, slick paper consumer’s 
magazine, published by Coast to Coast Pub- 
lishing Company and edited by Elita Wilson. 
Requirements continue just about as first 
these pa with the present em- 
phasis on short-shorts of 1200 to 1400 words. 
Payment for these ranges from $25 to $50; 
This is the most open part 
of the market now. However, there is always 
an interest in good novelettes of about 15,000 
words with 


larger quarters at 


given in 


ves 
on acceptan¢ c. 


a good break for two-installment 
Most of the readers are house- 
in the low income brackets. Stories of 

1 light, sprightly with a humorous 
trick ending, appeal most to this 


yublication. 
nature, 

yne and 
audience. 

On the same floor of 1790 Broadway you 
will find the new offices of Crestwood Pub- 
lishing Company which puts out Army 
Laughs and Pictorial Movie Fun. This firm 
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used to be in the RKO Building, 1270 Sixth 
Avenue. M. R. Reese editor. 
He tells me that only Army Laughs has a 
market open; that this is just the same as 
announced before. They pay on acceptance: 
$5 for a page, whether cartoon or story. 
Stories run 150 words. Also, $2.50 for half- 
page stories; $1 and $2 for gags, ideas, etc. 


continues 


as 


See the magazine, please. 

Ski Magazine has moved to 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. The market opens about the 
end of July. David Judson is editor. 

Think has left Steinway Hall, 113 
57 Street, and now is located at 152 West 
54th Street. This is edited by . B. Schaeffer. 
Material wanted gratis. 

Fawcett Publications, 1501 Broadway, has 
declared that Squads Riot is definitely dead. 
And such a good title, too. 

Beginning with the August Spot, 
another Fawcett publication, there will be 
two editors. Frank Fraysur, formerly of Life, 
takes over the New York office. Fred Feld- 
kamp has gone to the Hollywood office. This 
magazine has a market only for pictures with 
caption material, in series. Query first, is 
the rule. 


West 


issue of 


HIS WEER, the distributed 
Sunday newspaper magazine, edited by 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney, has been for 
some time one of the better markets for fic- 
tion, articles, fillers. It is being built up, I 
understand, to compete in quality of ma- 
terial with America’s best markets. Here is 
the editor’s latest list of lengths needed : 
“Short Stories, 150 to 1,000; articles, 150 
to 400. Short 
adventure or humor, not over 
Good stories of 1500 words or less are par- 
ticularly needed. Short articles of 1,000 to 
1,500 words on (1) recent developments in 
popular science ; (2) adventure; (3) glamor- 
ous personalities of men and women in the 
news and important enough to be of national 
interest ; (4) sports personalities and articles 
tied closely to news; (5) articles on subjects 
making for a Better America; (6) animal 
articles; (7) inspirational editorials, full of 
warmth and humanness, 800 to 1,000 words. 
Fillers, consisting of short articles of 300 to 
800 words on all above subjects; cartoons, 
short animal material, appealing animal 


widely 


or romance, 


3500 words. 


stories mystery, 
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"Hawkins must have sold another serial!" 


photographs. 

“We are published weekly. We buy first 
and United States and Canadian 
magazine rights. We copyright in the name 
of the publisher, assigning after publication 
upon We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks. We pay four weeks after 
420 Lexington Ave. 


second 


request. 


acceptance.” Address- 

Your Charm—the new stream-lined ver- 
sion of Street & Smith’s former Picture Play— 
is much like that same company’s Made- 
moiselle. The difference lies in the economic 
status of the average reader. The latter pub- 
lication is got out for the college girl, the 
successful professional and business girl, the 


young married woman who has a good in- 
come to spend. But the readers of Your 
Charm are in a lower budget scale—the 


working girl class, the girl who must count 
her pennies, and yet wants to look just as 
smart as those Park Avenue girls. Hollywood 
and movie material in this magazine is all 
handled by the Hollywood office. There is a 
special fashion editor. But in general, the 
magazine is open to feature articles on any 
subject which would be of interest to its 
readers: careers, hobbies, heart interest, 
problems of men and of young love, the 
charm of living, dressing, appearance, home 
decoration, and personal enjoyment. The 
average length is 1,500 words. The style 
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must combine definite information with a 
light sparkling touch and a dash of humor. 
Good advice is always in place, if authorita- 
tive, but it hits its mark best when written in 
an entertaining manner. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, at the usual good Street & Smith 
rates. Elizabeth Adams edits Charm. 
Address—79 Seventh Avenue. 


Your 


AISY BACON gives writers some very 

helpful advice for her two love maga- 
zines. For Love Story, that pioneer of the 
entire love field which has just passed its 
twentieth birthday, she asks for the 5,000 
word length in preference to other. But a 
good story in another usable length is wel- 
come too. In serials, the most useful length 
is a four-part story of about 30,000 words. 
Now for the concrete aid: get a copy of 
Love Story dated June 14, (on sale a few 
days ahead), and study these specially good 
stories: “Dark Face of Fear” by Foley 
Martin, “A Dance with Jessica” by Leigh 
Morton (good for the 3,500 word length), 
and “A Song for My Love” by Ruth Derby. 


News about Romantic Range: Miss Bacon 
tells me she is not going to use anything on 
the Old West. She is anxious to find stories 
which do not follow the formula of routine 
Western love stories, and suggests that per- 
haps writers who have never done the Wes- 
tern love story before may find it easier to 
do the fresh, modern Western romance 
which she needs. The best length is about 
5,000 words. And be sure your facts are up 
to the minute! Miss Bacon has just come 
back from a vacation on a Western ranch, 
in the course of which she discovered just 
how much a cowboy makes, and how many 
head of cattle you can drive, and other 
amazing facts about our country. 


For examples of good stories, get the July 
issue of Romantic Range out June 10th) 
and study these: “Woman of the West” by 
Frank Richardson Pierce, “Champion” ! y 
Richard Hill Willkinson, and “Border Pa- 
trol” by Don Joseph. Address—79 Seventh 


Avenue. 
Five Novels, the Dell monthly edited by 
Florence McChesney, needs articles in 


lengths from 200 to 2500 words. 


For Sweetheart Stories the need is for 
stories of 5,000 to 7,000 words. Some verse 
is needed, but in the shorter lengths—4 and 
8 lines. Miss McChesney edits this, also. 
Address of both: 149 Madison Avenue. 

If your field is science fiction, the June 
issue of The Comet will give you a good 
idea of what its editor, Orlin Tremaine, 
wants. Lengths for short stories run from 
4,000 to 6,000 words; short-shorts to 2,500; 
novelettes 8,000, 10,000, and 12,000 words, 
with an occasional story of 15,000. Payment 
is on publication at a cent a word. Address 
—215 Fourth Avenue. 


OBERT Erisman says that the Red Cir- 
cle pulps are tending toward slick-paper 
style, but maybe Bob had just finished read- 
ing a pulp turkey when I called, and never 
wanted to read another again. His fiction 
needs a certain tenseness of plot and writing 
to make it acceptable to pulp readers. Stories 
may be more off-trail, however, with less of 
the formula angles. There must be one good 
action scene at the end, but not necessarily 
more. Character work is important. Most of 
the books in this group are definitely adult 
in slant. (The exception is Two-Gun 
Western, which stresses action.) Western 
Short Stories is the most mature of all, plac- 
ing its main emphasis on the off-trail story. 
Payment for pulps in this group is a half- 
cent a word, on acceptance. Address—330 
West 42nd Street. Robert Erisman has 
helped many DiceEstT readers, and often goes 
far out of his way to help talented authors. 
Rogers Terrill, editorial director of a large 
group of Popular Publications’ pulps, tells 
me that he is trying to get writers away from 
the formularized story and the more popu- 
lar and done-to-death Western plots. He 
wants freshness of theme, character, setting, 
and complication. All his Westerns need 
shorts up to 5,000 words and novelettes of 
8,000 to 9,000 words. Star Western can use 
novels to 15,000 words; Dime Western wants 
novels with an 18,000 word top. These are 
the ideal lengths for magazine makeup here, 
and hence easiest to sell. But there’s no tabu 
on another !ength if it fits your story plot 
better. 
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The two Western love pulps, Rangeland 
Sweethearts and Rangeland Romances, want 
believable, moving love stories laid in the 
West. They should have less man-action, 
less melodrama than in the past. If the love 
angle is sufficiently stressed, either the man’s 
or girl’s viewpoint will do. Emphasis is on 
the Period West, but an occasional tale of 
the modern West will go through. 

Rangeland Sweethearts is a 
title, paying up to a cent a word. The others 
belong to the Popular Publications list, pay- 
ing a cent or over. All on acceptance. Ad- 
dress—205 East 42nd Street. 


Fictioneers 
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R. WILSON of Fairchild Publishing 

Company, 8 East 13th Street, would 
like to know about writers with trade paper 
experience in places outside New York City, 
who might be interested in acting as corre- 
spondents in the trade field. Although there 
are no jobs available right now, it is probable 
there may be some in the future. Names in 
his file will have a chance at them as soon 
as they arise. Fairchild Publishing Company 
is one of the largest of the trade paper com- 
panies, getting out Women’s Wear Daily, 
and many directories in various clothing and 
accessories lines. 


MINNESOTA MARKET LETTER 


by ORMAL I. SPRUNGMAN 


Minneapolis 


HINGS are beginning to look up a 
bit in Minnesota, and no blitzkrieg 
failures have been reported. 

Knox Reeves Advertising Company, 600 
First National Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, puts 
out two service publications, one of which is 
a newcomer,and both of which open the door 
to freelancers. Editor Ken Pottle reports 
that the new ARPI Milk Salesbuilder, an 8- 
page 9x 12 news-style sheet, now being pub- 
lished on a 6-week schedule, is intended to 
increase good will towards the company 
among its dairy customers and to bring val- 
uable, useful merchandising and sales pro- 
motion ideas to the attention of dairy own- 
ers and executives. General Mills happens 
to sell ARPI Vitamin D concentrate to the 
nation’s dairies for use in fortifying Vitamin 
D milk. Consequently, any good milk sell- 
ing idea, whether for Vitamin D or fluid 
milk, which is unique, practical and relative- 
ly fresh, will click. Since space is limited, 
top wordage is 350 words. Items over 100 
words bring $2.50 per. Those under 100, 
$1.50. If your item rates page one, you get 
a bonus of $2.50. Some pix are used at $3 
each. Brief human interest material re- 
lating to milk, route-selling or dairy sales 


promotion is also bought. Not interested in 
convention or meeting reports, the ARPI 
Milk Salesbuilder wants articles on the mer- 
chandising and selling side of the dairy 
business. Intending contributors should 
write for a special instruction sheet and a 
sample copy of the publication. 


Vitality News, another Knox Reeves prod- 
uct, is a news-style sheet for the bakery trade. 
Stories of success and helpful merchandis- 
ing ideas of 500 words, of interest to the 
whole, retail and house-to-house baker stand 
good chances of acceptance. Window display 
pix are good, but be sure to get signed re- 
leases from any persons shown. Bake-shop 
poetry also has a chance. Reports are 
prompt and payment is now made within 
10 days after publication at 40 cents a col- 
umn inch, and $5 to $8 apiece for photos, 
depending on their final column width. 

Radio Showmanship, less than a year old, 
has been going great guns and now has a 
circulation of 10,000. This book uses ma- 
terial slanted for the radio advertiser who 
buys air time to advertise his product, not 
the radio station. Recently moved from 515 
Essex Bldg. to 74 Glenwood Ave., Minne- 
apolis, the publication has been receiving 
considerable free material from publicitv 
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men connected with the various stations. 
Consequently, the mag has little to offer 
freelancers now. “If I were a freelance 
trying to hit our market,” Editor Don Na- 
thanson suggest, “I’d plan to write helpful 
ghost-written stories signed by the business- 
man himself and telling what the program 
did for him.” Sometimes the freelance sends 
in material previously received from the sta- 
tion’s publicity men, and this usually results 
in complications and misunderstandings. 

Golfer and Sportsman has broadened its 
scope to include newsstand sale, and is now 
edited by Dick Forrest at 1220 Hodgson 
Bldg., Minneapolis. The former address was 
2037 University Ave. The reader audience, 
however, is still pretty well localized, and 
it might be best to query first before pre- 
paring longer features. 
and sophisticated verse will find a spot here. 
Interesting bits about local people or inci- 
dents might rate publication at $3 each and 
up, in the “Facts and Fancies” department. 
Payment is made following the 
publication. 

Pocket Sketch, formerly of 1014 Phoenix 
Bldg., Minneapolis, which reached three is- 
sues safely, has been discontinued. It may 
be revived at a later date, according to Edi- 
tor Camille Romig. Miss Romig also edits 
the MAC Gopher, 615 2nd Ave., So., Min- 
neapolis, which is interested in articles about 
the local group, but occasionally uses gen- 
eral material on sports, travel, conservation 
and wildlife. Humorous, whimsical articles 
and semi-fictional bits are printed, but pay- 
ment is made only for pix, not copy. 

J. J. Schifferes, managing editor of Mod- 
ern Medicine, 84 So. Tenth St., Minne- 
apolis, would really like to do right by our 
freelancers, but it just happens that so much 
of his material is downright technical that 
only an expert in the field can handle it. 
However, “Patients,” a special department, 
offers dollar checks for shorts on amusing 
incidents which actually have happened in 
medical offices. 


Cartoons in wash 


month of 


The Burma-Shave roadside jingle signs 
that tickle your funny bone as you bounce 
over the highways bring their originators a 
flat $100 apiece. Each year a jingle contest 
is held. Write to A. G. Odell, Burma-Vita 
Company, 2318 Chestnut Ave., North, Min- 


neapolis. Formerly located at 2019 East 
Lake St., this enterprising firm has just 
moved into a new, completely modern plant. 

Don’t send fiction to Collegiate Digest, 
because this is strictly a picture magazine de- 
voted to news and feature coverage of the 
nation’s colleges. This roto insert is slipped 
into college papers, and can use singles and 
photo series with the campus angle, playing 
up science, personalities, sports, pretty girls 
human interest, and just plain downright 
From $3 to $5 is paid for 
pics, and shutter clickers will find that photo 
series will pay off better than singletons. 
Edited by Norman Lea, Collegiate Digest 
is located at 323 Fawkes Budg., Minneapolis. 
An annual photo contest for collegians is 


news action. 


now in progress. 

If you’re a playwright, ask Manager L. M. 
Brings of The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park 
Ave., Minneapolis, to send you a copy of 
his latest catalog and study the titles. This 
firm buys on outright purchase or on royalty 
basis one-act and full length plays for high- 
school, college or church use, including book- 
let manuscripts on stage production and 
similar topics. 

Sports Afield, 710 Phoenix Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, is always looking for topnotch hunt- 
ing, fishing and camping photos by and of 
sportsmen for the rotogravure section, and 
these rate $2 each on publication. Outdoor 
kinks are also used as fillers at the $2 rate. 
Robert Mueller is managing editor. K. Mc- 
Grann is picture editor. 

If there’s a successful feed or elevator man 
in your community who has made big strides 
in his wusiness, it'll probably make good 
reading for middlewest dealers who sub- 
scribe to The Grain and Feed Review, 408 
So. Third St., Minneapolis, according to 
Editor Harold Peterson. Articles up to 800 
words on coal merchandising from the coun- 
try elevator standpoint, as well as feed mill 
sidelines and general promotional stories are 
wanted, along with technical pieces and short 
kinks. Page rates average $5, with $1 and 
up for acceptable photos. W. D. Flemming 
is now publisher of The Review. 

Any morticians or furniture dealers you 
might know, who are conspicuously success- 
ful with collection, selling or advertising 
campaigns, might rate stories in either Mid- 
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Continent Mortician or Furniture Digest. 
These two trade books are published month- 
ly by Grant Williams at 611 Wesley Temple 
Bldg., Minneapolis. Good promotional 
ideas, business-builders and attractive dis- 
plays which can be illustrated will rate 
checks on publication at 2 cent a word. 

There have been no radical changes dur- 
ing the last year in the editorial needs of 
the Miller Publishing Company, 118 So. 
Sixth St., Minneapolis. But Managing Edi- 
tor Carroll K. Michener claims he can 
never get enough articles for his weekly 
Northwestern Miller featuring the wholesale 
distributor. If your wholesale grocer builds 
a new plant or catches a big fish in Florida, 
he makes news for the Miller’s columns. 
Stories on the flour broker or jobber—the 
middleman between the manufacturer and 
retailer—are also needed, along with flour 
merchandising stunts. Contributors writing 
on the new vitamine-enriched flour and 
bread will find a market here. 

American Baker, monthly Miller publica- 
tion, is open for any merchandising idea that 
helps other wholesale or retail bakers ring 
the bell. Photos and writeups of unusual 
window displays or sales stunts that help 
build business are good here. 

Feedstuffs, also Miller-edited, wants enter- 
prising ideas in feed-retailing to interest feed 
store dealers. This also includes the manu- 
facturer and distributor as well. 

Milling Production is too technical for the 
average freelance, and is written chiefly by 
mill and laboratory experts. 

Payment for material accepted by the 
above four Miller publications averages one 
cent a word on acceptance, with a bonus of 
$1 to $5 for photos, according to value. 

The chief need for The Catholic Boy, 1300 
Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, is for 1500- 
word educational articles with a Catholic 
background, and for seasonal sports stories 
around 2500 words in length. Payment is 
made after publication at 4% to % cent a 
word, according to Editor John Gibbons. 
Pertinent photos are also used. 

Stan Carlson, ambitious youthful publish- 
er of 806 Fourth St., N. E., Minneapolis, 
edits two yearbooks which have won national 
fame: 

The Wind-Up, America’s baseball annual, 
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appears on the stands just before the season 
opens each spring, and is devoted entirely 
to baseball. “This contains writeups on 
major and minor league teams, semi-pro, 
college, and American Legion baseball, in- 
cluding averages, statistics, and other per- 
tinent data,” Carlson explains. “Some fea- 
ture material and humorous stuff, along with 
unusual stories and items about the game, 
are bought, but at present we use cartoons 
only to illustrate humorous stories. The 
Wind-Up contains more than 400 pictures, 
mostly of players, but buys a limited num- 
ber of excellent action shots and historical 
photos of the album type. Most of the 
material is obtained from recognized and 
qualified sports experts, so those desiring to 
contribute should query the editor as all 
wants are distinctly specialized and must 
conform to requirements.” 

The All-American Huddle, Carlson’s na- 
tional football yearbook, is similar in scope 
in its makeup except that football gets all 
the play. This covers the major and pro 
leagues, using pix mostly of outstanding col- 
legiate and professional players. Some fea- 
ture material and biographical stuff about 
great players, new and old, is bought along 
with articles on great teams and games, both 
new and old. As with The Wind-Up, most 
material comes from experts. Query the 


editor concerning type of material before 
submitting scripts. 


Other Minnesota Markets 


Albert H. Cook, Sunday Editor of the 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn., re- 
ports that he can use feature articles of 
some news value or timeliness at $3 to $5 a 
column, and $1.25 to $2 for photos. Arti- 
cles having special merit will be given extra 
allowance. Best length is not over 1500 
words, and shorter stuff is better. 

Telling Facts, 528 Foot-Schulze Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn., has appeared in a new format. 
Louis A. Gales, however, reports that this 
quarterly journal devoted to modern cate- 
chetical methods requires no outside assist- 
ance just now. 

The Country Bard, Staples, Minn., sec- 
ond oldest verse magazine in the world, 
wants brief verse, but no futility, defeatism, 

(Continued on page 53) 





Brick by Brick 


by ROBERT O. ERISMAN 


WANT to take a story that I sold to 
I Argosy and show, from start to finish, 
how I produced it—from story idea 
to check. 
I’m using this particular story for several 
reasons. 
First, it sold to 
magazines, and in 
hitting two top-pay 


one of the best pulp 
addition it just missed 


our plot pattern and we stick our hero 
into it. 

Plot pattern is: Give hero personal prob- 
lem (he’s a coward, or his girl is mad at 
him for something about his character, or 
he’s trying to live down his crime past, etc.), 
then involve him in a new, bigger problem 
(involving the life of a lovely girl, or a poor 
old man, or a whole 





slicks and one 
medium-pay slick. 
So it is a good kind 
of story to write, 
it has maximum 
money-making pos- 
sibilities—for you 
get a chance at the 
big-pay slicks, and 
then you might still 
sell your yarn to 
any one of a score 
of medium- pay 
slicks, or finally to 
one of the more 
mature pulps. 
Second, it uses 
the simplest of plot 
patterns, a sound, 
simple pattern that 
could be used in 
writing a story for 
a comic magazine, 


Would you like a long-time professional edi- 
tor and writer to come into your home, sit down 
and discuss with you sentence for sentence the 
way to build one salable story? 

Bob Erisman has been an editor for five 
years, and a very successful one, with 20 mag- 
azines under his guidance. Prior to that, he was 
a free lancer selling to scores of different mag- 
azines ranging from pulp to quality. 

He has been through the mill from receiving 
rejection slips to dishing them out himself. 

As with many another long-time DiGEsT read- 
er, Bob is willing “to help the boys along” and 
offered to give a day of his time. “What would 
you like?” he asked. 

We asked him to reveal in one of his own 
stories, sentence by sentence, the trade tricks 
he used to create and sell one story. Here is 
the sum and substance of the essential literary 
tricks used by a professional in turning out a 
story! The fine art of building a story, brick 
by brick, has never been better told. 











town, or a whole 
range, etc.), then in 
an action climax 
have him solve both 
his personal prob- 
lem and the bigger 
problem at the same 
time. 

Having settled on 
this standard plot 
pattern, we need a 
personal problem 
for the hero. 

I happened to 
remember one that 
had appealed to 
me—a hero who 
comes to a smail 
town to make good, 
but they don’t like 
him in the town 
because he is one of 
those reticent fel- 





a radio-drama program, the movies, the 
stage, thus making the transition to other 
mediums easier if these “rights” can be sold. 
Third, it is a completely made story: it 
was not written on a burst of inspiration, 
but as a job. It was planned coldly, care- 
fully, and built brick by brick, and each 
brick was used for a definite reason—as I 
will show in detail... . 
S° let’s get at it. First, we need a hero, 
and the best hero for any story is a 
struggling young man. Next, we get out 
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lows who have trouble making friends. This 
seemed like a good hero to me because I 
figured a lot of potential readers would have 
or have had a similar personality problem. 
Make your hero’s problem one that your 
reader might very well have. 

We glance back at our plot pattern. “In- 
volve him in a new, bigger problem.” Well, 
we want some romance in the story, as well 
as action—so why not make the “bigger 
problem” grow out of his meeting the girl; 
and why not make the action grow out of 
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‘trouble with good old reliable gangsters? So 


I made my “bigger problem” the girl’s 
brother (this keeps the girl “nice”), who is 
hiding out from city gangsters in girl’s room 
—and she shuns hero so that he won’t come 
up to her room. 

So now we’re where we need to decide, to 
round out our facts, what the hero is trying 
to make good at in the town. What pro- 
fession might make his personal problem of 
the townsfolk not liking him, a serious prob- 
lem immediately for him? A doctor or a 
lawyer or a dentist mebbe? I chose dentist, 
for no good reason. 

And to make a “unit” of the townsfolk 
opposition, we let the bunch at the local bus 
station represent it. 

So finish the plot: make hero solve his 
own problem and the girl’s simultaneously, 
so that he gets the girl, overcomes his reti- 
cence and gets the local dentistry business. 

Now read the story as I wrote it. And 
after you’ve read it carefully, I’ll analyze the 
writing of it paragraph by paragraph. 


Her Being So Beautiful 
(Reprinted from Argosy) 


&. HEY didn’t like Henry Palmer 

down at the bus station, so he might 

just as well have ripped out his chair and 

taken his D.D.S. diploma off the wall and 

packed up his instruments and moved on to 

the next town, for all the business he was 
going to get in Dorean. 

2. Henry sat on one of the high stools at 
the counter and looked around at them. 
They weren’t the president of the Dorean 
Soap Company, who lived in the big white 


house that sat way back from the road at 
the other end of town. 

Or the pastor of the big white church with 
the red-brick foundation and the long dark- 
green shutters. 

Or even Pete, the proprietor of the general 
CG ss. 

3. “Let’s have the sugar, son,” the gent on 
the stool next to Henry’s said quietly. He 
had a greasy cap on the back of his head, 
was wearing high-laced leather boots. He 
was Corb Peters, the deep thinker, the poker 
face, the last word on baseball and world 
politics. 

And Henry smiled quickly and reached 
the sugar quickly and said: “Oh, sure.” 

4. No, this wasn’t where you got in with 
the banker, and the townsfolk followed in 
his footsteps like sheep. This wasn’t Colonial 
America, or Frontier America, or pre-Civil 
War America. 

This was where every well-digger, store 
clerk, mill hand, truck driver, gas station 
attendant, was your buddy, or your name 
was mud. This was where the gang at the 
bus station lunch counter took to you, or 
you didn’t belong in town. 

This was Dorean, western New York State ; 
this was Modern America. . . . 

5. Henry Palmer said, with a wide smile: 

“Nice day, isn’t it?” 

Corb Peters was looking for a particular 
size piece of potato. He nodded once sleepily 
without glancing at Henry just as he found 
it. Then he turned his heavy lids knowingly 
to Jack, behind the counter, and then let 
his gaze drift along the row of faces, and 
mature amusement began there. 





A complete text in 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


Read “Brick by Brick”— Study it carefully! 


Here are all the essentials of commercial fiction writing. Learn 
them, and put them to use yourself. 
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6. Outside, Henry squinted into the bright 
midday sun. Eyes were on his back, he 
knew; the eyes of the Dorean Deciding- 
whether-or-not-you-stayed Committee, eyes 
that turned in his direction only when he 
moved away. 

7. Nuts, Henry thought; it wasn’t as bad 
as all that. These guys here at the bus station 
were a good bunch—they were just men, 
that’s all. 

It was exactly like back in school, like in 
a fraternity, like when in Hell Week they'd 
give the fifteen freshmen in his house boxing 
gloves and told them to go to it and 
he had been the last one standing (the 
others had simply been more frail than he). 

They hadn’t liked him in the house much 
before that; they all thought he was fine 
afterward. 

That, Henry guessed, was simply the way 
men were; they were suspicious of you until 
you proved you were a man’s man. It was 
the way, in any case—Henry decided as he 
tilted his straw hat forward against the sun— 
they were with him. In school it hadn’t 
been how good a student he was; here it 
wouldn’t be how good a dentist. 

Move on? Henry didn’t think so. He’d 
have this fight to make wherever he went. 

And besides, he liked Dorean. As he 
turned into his office, which was the side 
door of the bungalow he was renting, he 
squinted appreciatively down its main street. 

8. And besides, too, there was the girl. 

She ate at the bus station, and he’d try to 
make conversation with her, and Corb Peters 
and Mal Carson and Bill Lane and Jack 
behind the counter and the others would 
look daggers at him. 
_ 9, What the heck— Why of course, there 
was the solution to the whole thing: one of 
these days they’d jump him for pestering the 
girl, he’d knock them all out with short right 
crosses to the chin, and thenceforth they’d 
all call him pal! 


10. ND then the next night Henry 
Palmer saw the trouble behind the 
girl’s eyes, but he was not sure why he 
should have made it his business, unless it 
was because he had fallen in love with her, 
and could not now let anything happen that 
micht take her from him. And he said: 


WrRiTeErR’s DicEstT 


11. “We’ve been seeing each other here 
every night for the past month and a half, 
we've been eating together and talking the 
past two weeks; yet now when I finally ask 
you for a date you get funny—” 

“I have not encouraged you at all; I’ve 
said perhaps two dozen words to you since 
you first spoke to me; we don’t even know 
each other’s names.” Her words were hard, 
but they did not fit her voice. And she was 
not able to meet his level gaze. 

He said: “My name is Henry Long 
Palmer, and I am a dentist. I was born in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, July twenty-first, 
1913. I graduated from Western Reserve in 
1934, went to New York and apprenticed to 
a Park Avenue big-shot for three years. 

“In 1938 I opened my own office, but 
spent most of my time at a charity clinic. 
When I couldn’t afford that any longer, I 
took what was left of my savings and headed 
upstate. This was the biggest town I could 
find that didn’t have a dentist.” 

12. She was wearing brown and white 
pumps, and she put them together as she 
turned to slip off the stool. 

“Really,” she said softly, “I am not in the 
least bit interested.” 

“And your name is Lancing.” 

She said: “Jack, how much do I owe 
you?” Her eyes were large and soft and 
dark blue, and the quiet gayety that should 
have been in them was not there now. 

Henry Palmer said: “Let me pay for 
yours.” 

Jack came up then. Jack had a nose like 
a parrot’s beak. 

“Just forty, Miss Lancing,” he said, and 
his eyes were glaring cold on Henry. 

13. Henry Palmer sat there with one long 
leg dangling for a full five minutes after 
she had gone. He sat there and thinking 
about her and seeing the looks that were 
unanimous on him he suddenly thought: All 
right, if you lugs want to be tough, the hell 
with you. 

And then he said to himself: You get 
thinking like that, friend, and you'll be 
needing those short right crosses really. 


14. OING up the stairs to the big 
second-floor front room she’d 
made into a living-room, she knew they had 
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come. Ted would have greeted her other- 
wise ; there would not have been the small, 
tight sounds and the tight silence up there. 

15. They had come at last and they had 
found him. So this was how it had gone for 
little Ted and Sis. Their poor mother should 
see them now. She hadn’t minded dying, 
actually hadn’t, for she’d been so sure her 
youngsters were two very smart young 
people who’d never have any trouble taking 
care of themselves. 

16. And now here was Ted, his long face 
working with horrible anguish, and here 
were the two with the guns, and here was 
she. 

Ted whirled on the short one and the 
muzzle (made long with a silencer) rode 
level. 

“She doesn’t know anything about this! 
For Heaven’s sake let’s get out of here and 
leave her alone.” Ted’s voice was hollow, 
hoarse. 

17. Sis stepped into the room. The collar 
of her polo coat was up and her soft blond 
hair was tumbled inside and outside it. 

The one with the snub-nosed automatic 
said: “Sit down, sister.” He had one leg 
over a corner of the table, his back to the 
lamp, so that he was completely in shadow. 

Ted said: “Please let’s get her out of 
here. I tell you I haven’t told her a thing.” 

18. The man on the table turned his head 
slowly to Ted. He said: “You’re repeatin’ 
yourself, pal.” With his left hand he shook 
a cigarette out of a pack onto the table, and 
as he put a lighter to it his eyes lifted to 
the girl. 

“T said to sit down, sister.” 

The little guy said: “You sit down too, 
pal.” He’d got up when the girl had come 
in, but now he got comfortable in the over- 
stuffed chair again. “We'll all sit down.” 

19. Ted’s eyes met the girl’s: desperation, 
self-condemnation in his; loyal, stoic tender- 
ness in hers. 

“Sis—” he began. 

Then he turned on the two gunmen again. 

20. “Listen. You’ve got me. Tonight 
Myers comes and you take me back to New 
York or you bump me off or do whatever 
you want. But you’ve got nothing against 
my sister. She’s got nothing to do with me. 


“If 
; 
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"The readers don't care much about it but the artists 
and writers love it." 








“Listen —let her go, and she'll give her 
word of honor never to peep to anybody. 
I’ll make her swear that to me.” 

The man on the table studied Ted a long 
moment, put a full exhale to one side with- 
out taking his eyes off him. 

He said: “Would she promise never, 
never to have a nasty thought about any of 
us after they found you with your belly full 
of lead?” 

As if she had not listened to this, the girl 
said tonelessly: “Never mind, Ted.” 


21. The little guy got up. He looked par- 
ticularly little behind the elongated gun. A 
dead smile never left his face. It didn’t leave 
his face when he slapped Ted across the 
eyes with his left hand and said: “Lancing, 
we told you to sit down.” 


22. HENRY PALMER thought: Her 

being so beautiful is the thing. 

That and her seeming so familiar now that 

I could not imagine her ever belonging to 
anyone else. 

And my knowing damned well that she 
likes me too but suddenly for some crazy 
reason thinks she better not let it go any 
further. 

The Dorean Deciding-whether-or-not-you- 
stayed Committee had gotten to her maybe? 
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He didn’t think so. He was sure not. This 
was different, it was deeper than that, more 
tangible. 

23. He bounced across the tracks again. 
In the roadster he looked like an overgrown 
boy in a toy automobile. And he drove past 
her house again. 
rambling haunted-looking places, with in- 
numerable bay windows and dormers. 

24. Henry had heard something the 
story of how the mother had died the year 
before and the girl had lived alone in the 
house ever since. 


It was one of those big, 


of 


25. There was a dim light in the second 
floor front windows, behind drawn shades. 

Then abruptly he backed the car fast, 
bumped the curb, glanced up at the dimly 
lit windows. 

As he mounted the porch steps he gave 
no evidence of knowing that his heart was 
pounding loudly. He found the bell handle 
in the middle of the door and he turned it 


and it jangled. Waiting, he took off his 
straw hat. 
26. He said, “Hello,” with a wide smile 


when he saw the girl. She had opened the 
door only part way and she did not return 
his smile. 

She said: “Will you go away, please.’ 

His wide smile did not falter. 

He said: “Away?” 

She said: “Please do me this favor. 
Please leave here at once and do not ever 
try to see me again.” 

27. There was the noise as of a sudden 
violent flurry behind the girl, upstairs, that 
ended as abruptly as it started. 

Henry Palmer said: “What was that?” 
and the girl closed the door in his face. 

She opened it swiftly a moment later and 
he said, “Hello,” and she said: “Please, 
please go away;” and then shut the door in 
his face again. 

He kept looking where he’d last seen her 
face for several seconds and then he slowly 
put his hat on and said to the door: 

“Okay, lady.” 


b 


28. A LITTLE after 
Henry Palmer stopped riding 

around. He parked beside the bus station 
and went He 


eleven o'clock 


in. sat at the counter and 


WRITER’s DIcEST 


drank three cups of black coffee and didn’t) 1 
look at the crew parked along the last row yy, 
of the waiting-room seats and at the farther quar 
end of the counter. He stared out the big 
window. 

29. The high-windowed blue-and-white 
New York bus swung in at 11:20, and Mal 
Carson, a strong, dark, handsome fellow, 
slid out from behind the wide wheel. 

Bill Lane called with mock toughness: 
“Get that truck from in front of here; you 
cut off our view!” 

Mal hitched up his belt and smiled in one 
corner of his mouth. 

“Says you.” 

Getting a cup and saucer, Jack called over 
his shoulder: “He thinks this is a parking 
lot!” “y 

Corb Peters raised his eyebrows briefly|  ¢ 
but fraternally. 
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30. Henry Palmer thought: A whole lot | Pal 
of black coffee makes you think well and : 
clearly. Or so it usually worked with him. ‘ 

Tonight, though, it wasn’t succeeding. | the 
Henry Palmer was remembering the brief | gop 
scuffle he’d heard behind the girl and he | p, 
was remembering that he loved her and that | wa 
he was sure she was in trouble and that he | an 
was doing nothing about it. mi 

31. He suddenly said to Jack. “Doesn't . 
Miss Lancing have a kid brother who went | fir 
to New York?” | gu 

He had not spoken loudly, but his words | he 
had found an abrupt hush. Jack looked up | jn 
at him. Mal Carson raised one eyebrow at Of 
him. Bill Lane exchanged glances with a | 
couple other boys from the soap works. Corb | tii 
Peters raised his eyes to Henry Palmer in | 5, 
his best last-word manner. 

“Son,” Corb Peters finally said, and his | 4) 
tones were ominous, quiet, strong, “why d 
don’t you leave that girl alone?” 

Henry Palmer looked at Corb Peters. ‘4 
Corb’s eyes went bleary, prepared to out- 
stare Henry. b 

32. Henry thought: Ah yes. And then he y 
thought: I am certainly making a lot of t 
friends in Dorean fast. And then: Here’s ; 
that chance, just like I predicted —I drop t 
Corb Peters to the floor with one to the point ] 
of the jaw, and they’ll all be pumping my ‘ 
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Henry Palmer said, “Nuts,” and slung a 
quarter on the counter and went out. 


33. HE dim light was still behind the 
shades. On the porch Henry 


and Mal palmer had a moment of feeling foolish, had 


e fellow, 
el. 


a moment of feeling that this probably all 
boiled down to his having seen too many 
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Henry Palmer did not feel foolish though 
when the girl opened the door and he saw 
her face and a little guy with a frozen grin 
shoved her back into the dimly-lit hall and 
said: “What do you want, bud?” Henry 
Palmer felt almost relief then. 

34. And he smiled broadly and said: 
“I want to see you, friend.” 

Something like genuine amusement came 
into the little guy’s frozen grin in that in- 
stant—but very slightly like it. To Henry 
Palmer he said askance: 

“No.” 

35. Henry Palmer kicked the door out of 
the little guy’s hand then and the gun he 
somehow expected came from a shoulder 
holster, but he walked in regardless. He 
walked in and walked up the carpeted stairs 
and turned into the front room, and the 
muscles of his back braced hard all the way. 

36. When he glanced behind him for the 
first time, he saw that the girl and the little 
guy were there. The girl had the back of 
her hand to her mouth. Another gun was 
in the hand of a man in shirt-sleeves and 
open vest across the room. 

A young man with a nice face, a very 
tired face now, had got up from a stiff- 
backed chair. 

Henry Palmer said, “What the hell is this 
all about?” And the broad, foolish smile 
did not leave his face. 

The man in the open vest said, “The lug 
is off his bat.” 

37. The little guy said tensely, “Some- 
body’s going to slap your ears down, pal, 
you go around acting like this.” He nudged 
the door shut with his elbow. “Keep that 
rod up, Berelli.” Then he hit Henry Palmer 
back of the ear with the flat of his gun and 
Henry Palmer’s straw hat jumped and he 
stumbled to his hands and knees. 
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head in her hands and sobbed: “Oh you 
poor darling fool;” and he said, “Hello.” 

39. Berelli said: “Now ain’t that touch- 
ing?” He was at ease again. He hung one 
leg over a corner of the table. He’d obviously 
spent a great deal of his life in that position. 
The little guy got the silencer at the table 
and fitted it on his gun. 

There were a_ half-dozen empty beer 
bottles on the table and wax paper and 
paper bags and part of a sandwich. 

40. Henry Palmer looked at the girl. That 
beautiful golden hair, awry now, but so 
beautiful. Those lovely, lovely eyes, worried, 
tear-wet now. He said: “What’s this all 
about ?” 

41. Ted crouched beside them. “Are you 
all right, fellow? Listen” —his voice had a 
quietness about it now, the desperate note 
was gone — “listen, Henry Palmer, Sis told 
me all about you, but she didn’t tell you 
about me of course, because I am her black 
sheep brother Ted and she wanted to help 
me, but she didn’t want to endanger you.” 

42. Henry Palmer said to the girl: “Then 
you will have a date with me?” 

43. Berelli said, “Well, now, ain’t this just 
too cozy. A regular little family reunion.” 

44. Ted went on: “When you came the 
first time I jumped at Slit, hoping the com- 
motion might make you come back with the 
cop. Instead I only succeeded in getting 
you roped in too. What I want to say, though, 
Henry, is that I’m going to make it up to 
you and Sis for getting you into this; and 
one way or another I’m going to get you 
both out of it.” 

45. Berelli turned to the little gunman. 
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“Do you hear what he says, Slit? He’s going 
to affect their escape, or somethin’.” 

Slit was standing over them as if not quite 
certain what to do about them. 

46. He said: “What is this, anyway?” He 
booted Henry Palmer “Get up, mug. You 
two. Get back on those chairs.” 

Berelli said: “With Lancing beginning to 
talk tough, maybe it’s a good thing for us 
the boss’ll be here any minute now, eh, 
Slit?” 


47. HENRY PALMER sat on the sofa. 

Ted leaned toward Henry earn- 

estly from his chair. “Don’t get the idea, 

Henry, that you’ll be marrying into a family 
of criminals.” 

48. He was talking rapidly now, like a 
man giving last-minute instructions before 
catching a train. But he spoke quietly. 

49. “You see, I’d been in New York almost 
a year, and I’d been out of a job most of 
that time and one day I met a fellow on 
the street I’d known back in high school 
and we got talking and he said why don’t 
you connect up with the numbers business? 

“Just like that. Easy money, he said, and 
completely safe. He’d been cleaning up, and 
his banker had a district boss fixed, so that 
any time a cop caught him with a pocketful 
of policy slips, he got sprung again the 
same day. 

“So I got thinking how tired I was of 
eating nothing but stale baked goods, and 
I became a runner, and I made a little 
money, and then one night when I took my 
dimes and slips in, the boss said he wanted 
me to take his car and pick up a couple of 
the boys downtown. I waited for them where 
I was supposed to—” 

50. “Listen, pal, we ain’t here to listen to 
you talk.” Slit had not left the center of the 
room. 

51. “—and when they appeared finally they 
were in a running gun battle with a cop— 
in which, thank Heaven, the cop didn’t get 
hit. They leaped into the car and in a sort 
of daze I wheeled around the corner and we 
got away. 

“The rest of course is obvious. I told the 
boss collecting dimes for policy numbers was 
one thing, holdups was another, and I was 
quitting. He said his men didn’t quit. I 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


came here figuring I’d be forgotten in a ted 
weeks. 

“I was broke—I hadn’t been able to gei 
the commissions that were owed me—and ] 
was sure it would be safe because I’d never 
mentioned Sis—” 

52. Slit was moving toward them, saying 
slowly, “You’re hard of hearin’, ain’t you, 
pal?” 

53. Ted glanced up at him as if he didn’t 
see him. 

“—The clever thing I had done, though, 
my friends here have revealed, was turn in 
a number on the back of an envelope with 
Sis’s address on it.” He abruptly turned to 
Slit. “All right, I’m shutting up.” 

Ted looked at Henry Palmer again. “Just 
remember what I said, Henry: I’m going to 
get you and Sis out of this. All I ask is 
that you be ready to rush her out of here 
when the time comes.” 

54. Henry Palmer had been looking alter. 
nately at Ted and the two gunmen. He said, 
“Don’t do anything foolish, Ted. We’ll all 
three of us get out of this somehow.” 

After a moment, Berelli turned to Slit. 
“Maybe we ought to tie these monkeys up.” 

Slit said, “Don’t be a fool. They make a 
move we cut them down.” 

55. Henry Palmer turned to Slit: “I 
think you’d have trouble handling that long 
gun in a pinch, friend.” And to Berelli: 
“And you wouldn’t want to use your gun 
unless you definitely had to because it hasn't 
got a silencer on it. Would he, Ted?” 

And from what Henry saw in Ted’s eyes 
in that moment, and from what Ted said 
then, he was sure they both had the same 
idea. 

“No, Henry, I don’t think he would.” 


56. HAT was when the bell jangled. 

Berelli got off the table, his gun 

ready. “Now we all just stay like we are— 
see !” 

Slit glanced behind the drawn shade, said, 
“Tt’s him, all right,” opened the door and 
leaned out and yelled, “Okay, Myers;” 
stepped back into the center of the room. 

57. Hearing the door clicking open down- 
stairs, Henry thought: It being a not too 
large room is what is nice. He wondered 
suddenly if he and Ted really were thinking 
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the same thing. And he felt an icy drop of 
perspiration crawl down his side. 

58. He forgot that, seeing the way the 
girl’s eyes met his, seeing the way she pushed 
a hand back through her yellow hair... . 

59. Myers didn’t know what hit him. He 
was a ratty little guy, about Slit’s size, and 
one moment he was walking into the room 
and the next he was piling grotesquely on 
top of Slit and Berelli. 

60. And then Henry had the girl and 
they were on the staircase trying to make 
their feet go faster, and then the door 
sammed deafeningly above them and Ted 
was hurtling after them. 

None of them breathed a word. It was 
all speed, nerve-bursting speed, and Henry 
virtually heaved Sis into the roadster, and 
was inserting the ignition key before he was 
halfway in. And Ted was scrambling in 
over the back and Sis was releasing the 
emergency brake. 

The motor caught on the first stab at the 
starter, the front left fender scraped past the 
back right fender of the black sedan Myers 
had left cut in ahead of the roadster. 

61. There was only one place to go and 
Henry went there on a straight line. As he 
pulled up with a jerk behind the big blue 
bus he said: “Come on, inside!” 

62. The half-dozen people from the bus 
were at the counter. Mal Carson was there 
too, and Corb Peters. Bill Lane and the 
others were still sprawled in the waiting- 
room seats. 

63. And seeing them, Henry Palmer felt a 
prickling run across his scalp, and he knew 
it was pride in these Dorean men’s men, for 
if it was tough to have them against you, it 
was very fine to think of them on your side. 
For though they didn’t like him, they did 
like Sis Lancing. 

“Listen, you guys,” Henry said, “we’re 
going to need a little help—” 

64. That was when Slit came in. That 
was when Slit came in and saved Henry the 
trouble of explaining. There was no silencer 
on his gun now and he said out of the 
corner of his mouth: “You monkeys”—to 
the bunch on the waiting-room seats—‘“‘put 
your hands way up and stay where you are. 
You at the counter get down off the stools 
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and keep your hands at your sides. 

“Now nobody play around and nobody’! 
get hurt. Lancing, either the three of you 
come quiet or I let the frail have it between 
the eyes.” 


65. ENRY PALMER and Ted and 

Sis, facing Slit, didn’t move a 

muscle. Berelli, sidewise at the door, snarled: 
“Get them up, you mugs—up!” 

66. Bill Lane and his coterie looked at 
Berelli as if he were a little crazy. Corb 
Peters raised one eyebrow at Henry Palmer, 
and Henry read a great deal into that 
momentary glance. He saw blame for this 
business there, he saw the scorn of a man’s 
man for a weakling who couldn’t fight his 
battles himself. Jack was looking at Slit. 

67. Jack said: “You guys had better get 
out of here while you’re able.” 

68. Slit’s answer to this was prompt. In 
a flash his gun barrel had swiped out and 
across Jack’s face and was back in front of 
him again. Jack staggered back stunned, 
fumbled against the dish table, lost his 
balance then and he and the table and the 
dishes crashed to the floor. 

69. Corb Peters and Mal Carson looked 
at Jack down among the smashed crockery. 

Bill Lane said, rising: “Now, by—” 

Sis Lancing whispered: “Don’t, Ted!” 

70. Henry Palmer had grabbed Slit’s gun 
wrist then, and Slit had yanked it free down 
hard and he had given Henry his turn with 
the gun barrel across his eyes. 

71. But Corb Peters was deliberately off 
his stool now and the right hand he deposited 
in Slit’s face had all of Corb’s two hundred 
pounds behind it. 

72. Berelli put a bullet in the coffee urn 
just past Corb’s head, and he would have 
put a bullet in Henry Palmer as Henry 
climbed up off the floor at him if Mal 
Carson’s foot on his shoulder hadn’t sent 
Henry sprawling headfirst under the waiting- 
room seats. 

73. The ketchup bottle Mal propelled 
missed Berelli by inches and took out the 
front window. The thick white coffee cup 
Ted snatched up did better: it caught 
Berelli on the back of the head as he started 
to whirl out the door... 








74. When Myers, waiting at the wheel of 
the black sedan, had seen things explode, 
he’d started to clear out; and Charlie the 
town cop rushing up had yelled to Myers to 
stop. So Myers had shot at Charlie 
Charlie had let Myers have it really. 


and 


75. HENRY PALMER and Sis saw 
Ted the New York bus 
the next night. Ted shook hands all around 


ott on 


in the station and when he came out Sis 
said: 
“Ted, you will take care of yourself, 


won’t you?” 

76. Ted smiled. ‘You bet. And shortly 
after I get settled up with the law, I'll be 
also taking care of all you people.” 

77. Henry and Sis had coffee then, after 
the bus swung out; and Henry said to Corb 
Peters, “Nice night, isn’t it?” Smiling. 

78. And then he thought that that was a 
silly thing to say after all that had just 
happened, but there was the hint of a smile 
in the corner of Corb’s glance at Henry as 
he nodded slowly. 

79. And Henry knew then that the barrier 
was down, that the would go 
through these bus station regulars, finally to 
every Doreanite, male and female, married 
and single... . 

80. And Henry thought: It isn’t that a 
guy has to be tough, or powerful; it’s just 
that sometimes some guys, guys like me, have 
a hard time proving that they’re regular. 

81. Sis said to Henry: “Can we walk down 
to your office? I’d love to see it.” 

Henry said: “I'll like to see it myself.” 
And then, turning off the stool: “Listen 
what’s your first name?” 


82. “It’s Gwendolyn.” 


word out 


1. The opening paragraph must make the 
reader want to read on. Or, as an author, 
we’re done before we’ve begun. Beware of 
the literary wind-up. Put your character on 
the spot right away. 

There are two main kinds of openings. 
There is the one you, the author, 
simply start telling what the set-up is. There 
is the one where you cut right in on a scene, 
with dialogue and action, letting the reader 
pick up bit by bit what it’s all about. 

This first kind of opening is more dan- 


where 
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gerous, requires more skill, but has the ad- 
vantage, if done well, of giving your story 
immediately a depth. Its danger is, you are 
apt to get into pure exposition. Your char- 
acters are in danger of not “coming alive.” 

The second kind of opening is the easiest, 
I think, as well as the safest, for the begin- 
ning writer. You cut in on a scene that will 
immediately catch the reader’s interest and 
begin to give the set-up. You make it a 
natural you don’t strain it, unless 
slightly, to make it hurry up giving the 
reader the facts. Then when you feel you're 
tiring the reader ever so slightly making him 
figure out what the action and dialogue 
mean, inject a paragraph of explanation— 
not giving everything, just giving enough to 
sum up to the moment, but keeping your 
suspense and your pace by saving much of 
the information the reader wants, to be 
spotted in as the story goes along. 

In this Argosy story, I used the first kind 
of opening. Keep your hero or other char- 
acters moving, however little, through the 
initial exposition; you’ve got to keep weav- 
ing his action through the exposition, like 
counterpoint in music. 

Note my Argosy opening. To get conflict 
in its first phrase I used “ripped out,” “‘takert 
his D.D.S. diploma off the wall,” “packed 
up,” “moved on,”—all these action words to 
say that he’d better quit. The bus station 
locale suggests movement and action. You 
get an idea what Henry is like right away 
from the way he might have “ripped out,” 
“packed up,” etc. 

2. Directly in the second paragraph we 
get Henry physically into the story, even if 
he’s only sitting on a stool. And we at once 
begin to get the actual characters who don't 
like him into the story—and in beginning to 
describe them we begin to work in a de- 
scription of the town itself. This is the best 
way to work in all static descriptions: make 
them part of the conflict build-up. 

3. And here we quickly cut in on the 
continued exposition with more of-the-mo- 
ment action and dialogue. And since we've 
had no dialogue so far, here’s a good spot 
to move some in. You must be mainly like 
a good stage director in your handling of 
exposition, action, description, dialogue, 
thought-revelation. As you feel the reader 
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is getting more of each than he can handle 
without effort, you promptly switch to one 
of the others. A reader, you know, can get 
tired of dialogue almost as quickly as of ex- 
position, if you give him too much of it in 
a dose. Pace is the big thing in any enter- 
tainment: you’ve got to keep things moving, 
like a three-ring circus. And you get pace 
by this efficient “stage management.” 

We describe Corb Peters here in detail. 
We’ve established in exposition and begun 
to establish in actual characters the conflict 
in the yarn, so we can pause briefly to cut 
a little deeper into the clay we’re molding. 
And each time you pause for a bit of detail 
or description you are making your story 
more real, cutting deeper into its reality, its 
physical actuality. 

But you can’t dally over description any 
more than you can over exposition. You 
quickly have Henry smile and make a line 
of dialogue here. 

4. Now we’ve got Henry’s and Corb’s 
faces planted in the reader’s mind. It’s good 
to keep facial descriptions and actions promi- 
nent all the time. Somehow nothing keeps 
a story so intense as keeping the reader 
aware of the eyes of your protagonists ; there 
is more drama in eyes and the clash of eyes 
and what they show or don’t show than any 
other one detail of a story. 

And with the story beginning to “come 
alive,” we can slip back into a little more 
exposition. The farther along into the con- 
flict you get, the more leisure you can take 
with the reader: you’ve got his interest, 
you’ve got him wanting to know what will 
happen next, so you can really get him bit- 
ing his fingernails in anticipation by throw- 
ing in some more facts. 

5. But three short paragraphs is enough 
exposition even so, you might lose your read- 
er’s interest and patience if you try him with 
this kind of suspense too much, so you cut 
a line of dialogue in. And having jagged 
your reader again, you stall him again, but 
this time with detailed description of action 
instead of more exposition (stage manage- 
ment!) . 

6. More stage management then. The 
reader is probably beginning to tire of this 
scene, he wants things to get moving at least 
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IN THE 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


$2,500.00 SHORT-SHORT 


STORY CONTEST 


UE to the early date at which this June 

issue of the DicEsT goes to press, we 
are unable to include all the prize winners 
as their exact rotation has not yet been se- 
lected. Rather than wait until the July 
issue, to publish the full list, we are in- 
cluding herewith the names and addresses 
of the winners of the first through 29th 
prizes. The balance of the winners, from 
30 through 200 will be published in July. 
The high character of the winners made it 
exceedingly difficult for the judges to agree 
on their exact numerical rating in the con- 
test. Most of the winners are relatively un- 
known writers, although there is a sprinkling 
of nationally known names. We have no 
doubt but that at least a score of the win- 
ners will be sold to magazines or syndicates. 
All rights to the contest winners belong to 
the individual authors. 


eb tene soccccccvcegeeeee Cash 
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Ft. Worth, Texas. Alpine, N. J. 
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Rochester, N. Y. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Hugh Wiley, F. E. McCaughey, 
New York City. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miriam Wells, Ivy Bolton, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. New York City. 
Ethelyn M. Parkinson, Mrs. Otis Winn, 
Green Bay, Wis. Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. V. A. Larson, Rosanna Williams, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. 
William F. Kruger, Nancy Rutledge, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Glencoe, Uls. 
E. W. McKinnon, Sara Amren, 
St. Regis, Mont. San Francisco, Calif. 
Louis Allen, Mrs. H. H. O’Brien, 
Oakland, Calif. New York City. 
Hazel L. Simmons, Sue Woodward 
Utica, N. Y. Westfield, N. Y. 
Harry M. Lounsbery, 
Portland, Ore. 
Valeria Winkler Griffith, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mrs. Hellen Enders, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Charles D. Richardson, Jr. 
Sewickley, Pa. 


Martha Prewitt, 
New York City. 


M. Gee, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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a little. So abruptly you’ve got Henry out- 
sideand, note, you’re describing his eyes 
again, he’s squinting into the sun. And eyes 
are on his back, dramatic conflict eyes. 

And now since we’ve used every variety 
of stage shifting except thought-revelation, 
we shoot in a hunk of it. His thinking, just 
like the exposition, is broken by shots of 
physical-action description, we keep Henry 
and so the story, moving all the time, every 
moment. He tilts his hat against the sun 
at one break (eyes again!). He squints up 
the street at another break (eyes!). 

8. We've got the hero now, we’ve got his 
troubles, we’ve got his opposition in person. 
There’s still a chance we might bore our 
reader. So we ring in the girl at this point, 
just to pick things up—and, of course, since 
her side of the story is going to play a big 
part in the way things work out in the end, 
we've got to get her side going as near the 
start as possible. 

And, too, we’ve got to be making things 
worse for our hero. So bringing her in, we 
show right off how her being in the picture 
makes the hero’s original problem tougher. 

9. We express the reader’s thoughts here: 
we bring things up to date for him, so that 
he won’t have to think much. And we give 
promise of action and clash to come. And 
by taking this thought out of the reader’s 
mind, we eliminate the chance of the solu- 
tion of the story being this obvious one— 
and so pique the reader’s curiosity as to 
what the solution will be. 

10. Up to here we’ve written out in full 
the first part of our plot formula. We’ve 
given the hero his “personal problem.” Now 
we start involving him in the “bigger prob- 
lem.” So we touch on it scantily—to keep 
the reader coming while we fill in some more 
needed background detail. Henry sees “the 
trouble” in her eyes (eyes! 

17. More stage management. First we 
dished out background detail by exposition. 
Next we used Henry’s thoughts. Now we'll 
use his dialogue with the girl. He and the 
girl, then, simply talk the facts back and 
forth at each other. This, incidentally, is 
the least “slick” method of the three for dish- 
ing out background facts. It can be used 
in pulps, it often is in slicks, but it’s better 


avoided, if possible, in both. I had pretty 
well exhausted the other two methods and 
still had a lot of information to get over 
fast, and so rushed the remaining facts in, 
then, in this fastest if not most favorable 
way. No good slick writer would do this. 

Action in a dentist’s office or in the pro- 
cess of his business is not interesting, so we 
can’t use his profession to advantage in this 
story. Were he a prizefighter, we would keep 
the action within his profession, and then 
we'd need to know a great deal more than 
this about our hero’s business. 

12. Here we work in a little description 
of her “on the wing,” so that you’re keeping 
the conflict going while you give even this 
tiny bit of description. And, ah yes, we de- 
scribe her eyes. And that description (the 
quiet gayety was not there) also hints at 
the trouble relative to her ahead. We've 
touched on this coming trouble twice now, 
just in a word or two; we can’t postpone 
telling the reader something of the trouble 
very much longer now; two touches on it 
is just about enough tantalizing. 

13. His personal conflict intensifies. 

14. Time for a big jag to the reader. We 
switch scenes abruptly, completely. We are 
following the girl. We have presented the 
hero’s problem roundly, we must get the 
“bigger problem” really under way now. 

Note that we’ve cleaned up the first part 
of the story completely, we’ve summed up 
what it’s all about for the reader, he’s got 
no strain on his mind now (except suspense) 
so we can afford to make him figure thing: 
a little. 

15. You begin to feed the reader the 
girl’s background—keeping her moving while 
she thinks the background. 

16. Now you show the reader who “they” 
are, now you begin to show him what the 
“trouble” in the girl’s eyes was. You keep 
dropping these “trouble” and “suspense” 
hints ahead of the ominous things to come, 
whenever you can all through the story. You 
may not tantalize the reader too long nor 
too often before cleaning up with whatever 
you were leading up to. You can see more 
and more clearly as we go along in this 
analysis how a story is built brick by brick. 
How it is like one big-jig-saw puzzle made 
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up of a number of small jig-saw puzzles, 
and while you keep the story moving, you 
keep dropping in the pieces of each of your 
puzzles as fast as you can as you go along. 
Sometimes, because of the exigencies of keep- 
ing a story moving, you don’t get all your 
background facts worked in until the very 
last paragraph of the story. In this one, as 
a matter of fact, we don’t give the girl’s first 
name until the last line of the story, and 
then it serves a double purpose of being 
a slightly amusing snapper. 

17. through 21. Here at last we’ve got 
a real action scene and probably later in the 
story than it should be. Because it comes 
after we’re “into the story” we can relax into 
the detail of a full dramatic scene. 

We can have some action and dialogue 
showing the girl’s brother arguing, almost 
fighting with the gangsters. But we can’t 
relax too much. We do have to work in a 
little background on the brother, but very 
little; from now on we must begin to give 
the reader something for all the preparation 
he’s been so patient with. And we do have 
to work in another suspense-plant, drop in 
the first piece of another small jig-saw 
puzzle: the brother must show the reader 
that doom, in the shape of Myers the top 
gangster, is about to descend rapidly on girl 
and brother, so that the reader will be say- 
ing mentally “hurry, hurry!” to Henry 
when he gets with him again. 

22. A scene that the hero is not in, must 
never be very long. It is after all the hero’s 
story. We must stay with him. 

We’re back to Henry then. We’ve had a 
melodramatic action scene, so we can change 
pace now, slow down. We have Henry sum- 
ming up to date (making it easy for the 
reader thus), and with his hesitancy while 
the girl is in danger we get the reader biting 
his fingernails really—When you’ve got your 
hero or heroine in real danger, then is the 
time you can stall, fill in background detail, 
casual dialogue, thoughts, descriptions, etc. 

23, 24, 25. So we stall. We give Henry’s 
thoughts and feelings about things. 

26, 27. And we stall some more, a new 
way. We have hero and heroine argue, with 
the gangsters looming above. Arguments are 
fine for stalling. And then we leave the 
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“bigger problem” at its worst, for Henry 
goes away leaving heroine to her fate un- 
knowingly. 

28. We remember at this point that we 
haven’t been working on Henry’s original 
personal problem for quite a while. We must 
keep it going simultaneously with the bigger 
problem. We must keep building them both 
up side by side so that they can convene 
in the climax and the hero can be faced 
with both of them at the end at their very 
worst pitch. This is essential in this story, 
as well as in others of its type so... . 

29, 30, 31, 32. we intensify the 
conflict between the bus station bunch and 
Henry. So that at this point in the story 
both problems, the “personal” one and the 
“bigger” one, are pretty nearly at top pitch. 


33. We’re, therefore, at the third part of 
our plot pattern: “In action climax have 
hero solve both personal and bigger prob- 
lem.” 

Henry goes back to the house where gang- 
sters are. We’ve done all the stalling and 
building-up and filling-in-background that 
we can figure the reader will stand, so we 
dive into the final action fast. We smack 
the hero up against one of the gangsters 
pretty fast. 

34—40. We give the reader some real 
honest-to-gosh action. We satisfy him a 
little. Because we’re going to burden him 
a little more before we satisfy him any more. 
For we’ve still got to work in the facts be- 
hind the brother’s troubles. 

We have the gangster knock Henry down, 
making reader see that hero’s and heroine’s 
fix is worse than ever. We describe the 
heroine’s beauty, to intensify the reader’s 
concern for her. We have a few love words 
at last between hero and heroine to intensify 
reader’s concern for both. 

41 through 55. Now things are at abso- 
lute worst for hero and heroine. So that’s 
where we suspend them as long as we can. 
We’ve just satisfied the reader’s demand for 
some action, we’ve got his appetite whetted 
for the big final fight. We’ve got him in a 
nice spot. We can take liberties with him. 

We start working in background on the 
brother through dialogue between brother 
and hero. We break it up by interspersing 
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threats by gangsters. 

56. And just at the point where we’ve 
strained the reader to the breaking point, we 
sound the signal for the final smash action. 

Note that at 57 we get in one last de- 
scription of how the hero feels, physically. 
You get in these maybe two or three times 
in an action short story, usually just before 
hero dives into crucial action. And note at 
58, hero reminds himself of heroine and 
all that is at stake. Always, before crucial 
action on part of hero, sum things up like 
this, to lend intensity to the importance of 
the moment, of his act. 

59 through 62. The chase 

63. Here the bus station bunch 
on the hero’s side, so we quickly have to make 
the reader like them more than he has to 
date ; and too, we have to prepare for happy 
ending by showing again that basically this 
bus station bunch and the hero are all fine 
guys and will get along fine together when 
the shooting’s over. 

64. Having Slit bust in here does just 
what the story says: saves a lot of explain- 
ing that the reader already knows about and 
wouldn’t want to hear again. YOU MUST 
NEVER GIVE THE READER THE SAME 
FACTS TWICE (sometimes, when the man- 
ner you’ve revealed them, as in dialogue or 
in passing, does not make them entirely clear 
to the reader, you can review them in an- 
other way; but ordinarily, if you’ve given 
facts in dialogue, for example, you don’t give 
them again in exposition. ) 

65. Here you see what hero and heroine 
are doing, as they’re main characters who 
cannot be put aside. 

66. Here you remind the reader that the 
hero’s original personal problem is still un- 
solved, so that its solution coming now will 
be clear to reader. 

68. A good device at the beginning of 
an action scene. Have the villain cut down 
a minor character first to build up the 
villain’s ferocity and the hero’s hate. 

69. Note the understatement here. We 
don’t say that Corb’s face writhed in anger 
and that Mal’s fists clenched. That’s hokey, 
old-fashioned, juvenile-pulp. We simply say : 
“Corb Peters and Mal Carson looked at 
Jack down among the smashed crockery.” 


will be 
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70 through 73. The hero makes his final 
action bid. In a western pulp the hero would 
be all-powerful, would win over the towns- 
folk by coming through not only courageous- 
ly but powerfully. 

Here the hero wins over the townsfolk, the 
bus station bunch, simply by being cour- 
ageous, not all-powerful. 

Note, incidentally, how all through the 
story we’ve let the bus station bunch be 
represented by only a few names, one in par- 
ticular: Corb Peters. This prevents confu- 
sion from too many characters and names. 

74. After hero has proved self, cleaned 
up his problems, we clean up all incidental 
details quickly, briefly, like this. 

75 through 82. The conclusion. It couldn’t 
be this long in most pulps. It could be a little 
longer in most slicks. 

Note at 76 that the brother has to show 
that he'll get straightened out with the law 
with that little scrape he was in. All these 
details must be taken care of, no questions 
must be left in mind of reader, however inci- 
dental or inconsequential. 

Note at 80 that we state the theme of the 
story finally in so many words for the reader. 
In many slicks you don’t have to do this: 
you simply prove your theme in action, and 
count on the intelligence of your reader to 
see the theme unhelped. 


Columbia Siow 
Sir: 

In December I received a letter of acceptance 
from Mr. Silberkleit, stating that the story would 
be published, and that payment would be made 
upon publication. My story, entitled “Honor of 
the Hoop,’ was published in the March issue of 
Super Sports. To date, I have heard nothing 
more from Mr. Silberkleit. 

If it is possible for you to help me with this 
collection, I will greatly appreciate it. I have 
been a subscriber to the Dicest for several years, 
and have received invaluable help from it. Since 
this is my first sale, I am quite anxious to get 
something from it. 

Bert H. Tucker, 
323 East 2nd St., Burley, Idaho. 


@ This house has been quite slow in paying out-of-town 
authors. The publisher, we believe, desires to pay his just 
debts to authors. New York authors and authors with 
Eastern agents receive more prompt payment.—Ed. 
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AN IDEA A DAY 


Menthly Chart fer Article Writers 
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FOR JULY 


1. CRIMINAL PHOTOGRAPHY. Take the read- 
ers to the police headquarters and reveal how 
prisoners are photographed for the rogue’s 
gallery. The article’s theme: How photog- 
raphy has developed 
weapon for the officers. 
show the extent of the 
file. How the pictures of law-breakers are 
protected against disappearance by special 
vaults and the like. MARKET: A local news- 
paper. Peddle this to a crime magazine, or 
a publication devoted to photography. 


into an important 
In the opening, 


1 ] ° 
local photographic 


2. AN OUTSTANDING ANTIQUE SHOP; THE 
LARGEST IN YOUR SECTION, FOR INSTANCE. 
Interview the operator and learn how he 
collects such a number of historic 
items. Some of his most valuable articles 
and their history. How did the operator be- 


great 


come interested in this work. Slant: The 
past is far from dead. MARKET: Sectional 
newspapers. 


3. THE FIRST STATE HOUSE OF YOUR STATE. 
How long was the building in use, and is it 
still standing? Your sources of material will 
be the state historian and also the state his- 
tory available at the local library. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 


4. FoURTH OF JULY. Point of view: The 
undying patriotism of our ancestors. Give 
little-known facts about the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, especially con- 
cerning the signers having a connection with 
your state. Who was the youngest? The 
oldest was Ben Franklin. What the signa- 
tures of various signers are worth today. Tie 


Writer’s Digest is your best 








TEAMING UP 
FOR SALES!! 


Team work, REAL TEAM WORK al- 
ways has and always will produce 
winning results 

Your job is to produce salable manu- 
scripts — mine to sell them. If you and 
I work together in close cooperation, 
you know that your salable material is 
being submitted to the correct markets. 
Many, many manuscripts have failed 
to click because they never reach the 
right markets. My job is to know those 
markets and to personally represent 
you. I am your salesman. 


BUT . .. if you aren't producing salable 
material it is my job to give you honest 
competent help. When a manuscript 
comes across my desk and isn't sal- 
able as it stands, I am not filled with a 
fiendish delight that I can find some- 
thing wrong with it! I am sorry it isn't 
ready to take to an editor and IT IS 
MY JOB to give you concrete detailed 
criticism. You and I want to make that 
goal — SALES. 


Because you, the other half of our team, 
wanted it I have stepped up my report- 
ing to an eight day schedule, slightly 
longer on book lengths. 


So, whether you are writing short sto- 
ries, novelettes or book lengths, fiction 
or nonfiction —let's TEAM UP FOR 
SALES! 


FEES 


$2 from 1,000 to 3,000 words $7 from 15,000 to 25,000 words 
$3 from 3,000 to 6,000 words $10 from 25,000 to 50,000 words 
$4 from 6,000 to 10,000 words $15 from 50,000 to 85,000 words 
$5 from 10,000 to 15,000 words $20 from 85,000 up 


Fees based on individual mss., not aggregate 
wordage, and must be enclosed with submis- 
sion, together with return postage and a self- 
addressed envelope. 10% commission on 
sales. Eight day reporting schedule. 


GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Phone: MUrray Hill 2-6019 
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Writing Can Be Fun! 


If you want recognition and intelligent help 
with your writing... . 


you will be interested in the new magazine 
by and for the sincere writer, whether be- 
ginner or expert, The Writer's Forum. 


All subscribers receive free criticism service. 
Published material is written by subscribers 
and they are paid for it. The magazine itself 
is not only technically helpful, but each issue 
is a revelation of the quality and vitality to 
be found in contemporary writing for which 
no market is available. 


Thirty-five cents will bring you a sample 
copy and the privilege of sending us one 
story, poem, or article for constructive criti- 
cism and possible publication. 


THE WRITER'S FORUM 


A project of The Antioch Press, which is 
affiliated with Antioch College. 


YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 








YOUR POEMS SHOULD SELL 


Poetry sales are one-tenth inspiration; two-tenths persp!- 
ration; and seven-tenths versification. For 25 3 
have taught poets, versifiers, song-writers, how to 
their verses and get the fullest returns from them, includ 
i in Versification at New 


ing my work as instructor 
University. Most of my work with private pupils, who 
range from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done 


The Glo Road, Complete Rhym- 
ing Dictionary and Poets’ Handbook are now standard 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versification? 
Rates reasonable, considering how precisely my work 
answers your needs. Write today 


Send $1 for trial criticism of poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD 
Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y. 


by correspondence. My 











HAVE YOU A PLAY... 


. .- full-length, comedy or drama? I'd 
like to read it! Reasonable fees for 
full analysis and criticism. No punches 
pulled! Rewriting suggestions and 
marketing aid. Postcard brings you 
full particulars. 


REUBEN HANSER 
9609 66th Avenue Forest Hills, N. Y. 














TYPING FOR THE WRITERS OF AMERICA! 


MSS. TYPED—ACCURATE—NEAT—MAILED FLAT 
30c per thousand words i 5000 words or less; 


25 d words if more than 5000 words. 
Free carbon. Minor corrections made if desired, My clients 
include WN ork literary agents 2 big-name like 

erson Johnson, Frank Gruber, Mrs. ‘Chic’ Sal 


mner or professional, 
of professional typing? 


to be certain 
FRANK M. ROSENBERG — Room 902 
1457 Broadway, New York City CHickering 4-4367 


Sale, etc. 
why not send me YOUR 
g? 











DIGEST 


it in with a local statue to one of the signa- 
tories. MARKET: State newspapers. 


5. EXPERIENCES OF A RAILWAY EXPRESS 
MESSENGER OF YOUR CiTy. Unfold informa- 
tion about railway freight, and get a mes- 
senger to recall chases for animals who es- 
caped from their crates. Some of the most 
unusual cargoes within the memory of the 
subject. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

6. THE SMALLEST COUNTY SEAT IN YOUR 
sTATE. Angle: The achievements of the 
county in spite of its little size. The county’s 
history; the founders; and the present of- 
ficials and leading citizens. Locate the oldest 
residents and in an interview obtain their 
reminiscences; you might run across con- 
siderable data in the state history. Don’t 
neglect historical] buildings there ; photograph 
them. MARKET: State newspapers. 


What 


The 


7. THE LIFE SPAN OF ANIMALS. 

animals have the greatest longevity? 
elephant, for example, attains the age of two 
hundred years; while the tortoise has a life 
expectation of between two hundred and 
three hundred years. What’s the oldest pet 
at the local zoo? Mention the oldest cats and 
dogs in your city. Your article can be built 
round an interview with a prominent natu- 
ralist of the city or a veteran zoo keeper. 
MARKET: A _ local This might 
find its into of a nature 


magazine. 


newspaper. 


way the pages 


8. BUILDINGS THAT ARE SITUATED IN TWO 
STATES. Is there a church in which the pas- 
tor preaches from the pulpit in one state and 
the congregation occupies pews in an adjoin- 
commonwealth? Have any tax quarrels 
MAR- 


ing 
arisen over buildings in two states? 
KET: State newspapers. 

9. THE WIFE OF THE LOCAL MAYoR. Let 
this be an interview type of article, with the 
“First Lady” recounting her life story. How 
did she and the mayor become acquainted? 
Include a prediction, by the subject, that her 
husband would rise to the mayorship; this 
could serve as an opening. What are her 
hobbies? Does she entertain any political 
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ambitions herself? MARKET: A local news- 


paper. 


10. THE OLDEST NATIONAL GUARD COM- 
PANIES IN YOUR STATE. When did they 
originate ; are some of them among the old- 
est in the nation? Angle: The significance 
of these companies in past warfare. Go to 
the adjutant general of your state for data. 


MARKET: State newspapers. 
11. THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
MARINE corps. Anniversary angle: The 


corps was organized on this day in 1798. 
Your “lead” might be a description of 
origin. Slant: How the corps serves the na- 
tion. The chief mission of the corps; duties 
in peace time. Noted marines from your 
state; their length of service and deeds that 
earned them distinction. MARKET: State 
newspapers. 


12. MODEL TRAINS. In all probability, your 
city contains quite a few men, especially rail- 
road employees, who follow the hobby of 
making model locomotives, freight and pas- 
senger cars. Idea: The popularity of model 
railways as a hobby. How the enthusiasts con- 
struct bridges, tunnels, water tanks, coaling 
trestles, semaphores, stations, and, among 
other things, roundhouses. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. An acceptance might come from 
a youth publication. 

13. GOVERNORS OF YOUR STATE WHO 
WERE BACHELORS: What was wrong with 
Dan Cupid? Offer some anecdotes. Who 
gave the feminine touch at the Governor’s 
Mansion during these chief executives’ ad- 
ministration—a sister or a mother? MAR- 
KET: State newspapers. 


14. EARLY WORLD’S FAIRS, AS RELATED 
BY MEMBERS OF THE OLDER GENERATION IN 
your city. Many local citizens probably 
attended the fair at Chicago in 1893. Do 
they have any interesting souvenirs in their 
possession? Leading attractions of those 
early fairs ; shocking shows and dancers. The 
first world’s fair was held in New York on 
July 14, 1853, or eighty-eight years ago; so 
there’s your anniversary hook. Theme: 
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JUST WHAT YOU'VE 
WANTED! 


Anyone who’s read these advs. for nearly 
seven years, knows I stress Service, Individual 
Counsel, Thoroughness and Results — never 
Price or Cheapness. 

But now I am offering you in my personal magazine, 
REWRITE, quality Instruction, Counsel, Inspiration at 
$1 per year (12 issues). It’s unheard of—in any course 
in the land the same material would cost you $25 mini- 
mum. But in these difficult times, I want to make it 
available to every writer. 

Already, in less than 5 months over 1000 copies have 
been sold in U. S., Canada, Alaska and Central America! 
The sales curve is rising; writers like it. 


Special Summer Trial Offer 

Because this is the time when most a really get 
down to work, you can try REWRITE—7 issues for SOc 

Sonar Workshop Classes! 

Final plans for several small, intensive workshop groups 
and personal conferences are shaping rapidly. Enrollment 
limited. Cost reasonable. 

oo 
number of clients whose efforts are intelligently 
toward programs of consistent sales. 
my Cambridge office. Better write though, for an ap- 
pointment, as I shall be in and out. 
riter's Oconet Servic 
44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 
‘ 
HEALY'S CONTEST BULLETIN 
"'The Cream of the Contests"’ 
$1 a year monthly. 20 cents a copy. We handle books 


Write TODAY 
combining class discussion, instruction, creative revision 
And as usual, individual counsel for an ever 
yriters passing through Boston are invited to visit 
The Service that “Gets Things Done" 
A Netlonel Institution Sine *1929 
Lists 

that teach the technique of winning prize contests. 


Published by 


T. A. MULLEN, Box 413, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








LITERARY AGENTS FOR YOU 


No need to remain unrecognized or unsold. Books, short 
stories, articles, radio scripts, plays, verse criticized, 
edited and marketed. 14 years helping new writers. Write 
for details today. 


AMERICAN WRITERS LABORATORY 
Chicago, Ill. 


7 South Dearborn St., Suite 1016, 





wasted time or effort. most 
interesting, practical plan for fic- 
tion writers. Investigate now. Send 
for free booklet and criticism coupon. 





THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
pre pa Street, Denver, Co 


36 Cham to. 
Soe or orate. et 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH — 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


In the past three years | have sold some 3000-3500 


stories articles . . serials 
teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 HIPPODROME BLDG. 


. series. Now I'm 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














SONG WRITERS 


Words or melodies. Avail yourself of the 
on radio. 
OFFER now! 
sition speaks for itself and one you can 
CIATE. 7 li is believing .. . LE 


YOU NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. 


One cent marvelously s My pro 
RULY APP. 


Chicago, ! 


opportunities 
Write for my eect Ll gnng AMAZING 


F- 


T ME CONVINCE 


fl. 














SONG POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly trained a 
well-known composer. More than 150 of my songs a 
arrangements have been accepted for publica t 





Collaboration and Agreement will be sent 
material be adaptable to music 
J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, 


nd 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

















CONTROL YOUR FATE ) 


ONLY one power controls your destiny and 
fate—the strange force Mind Power. Awaken 
it! Command it to obey you! Remove the 
obstacles that keep you from happiness and 
success. 


Write Today Jor FREE Book 


And learn how the Rosicrucians can help you 
develop this inner power. Thousands have 
already learned how to improve their posi- 
tions in life through these teachings. Send 
today for your copy of ‘‘The Secret Heritage.” 


Address: Scribe W.N.T. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California 











Writer’s Digest ie yeur beat 


DIGEST 
World’s fairs are nothing new. MARKET: A 
local newspaper. 


15. THE 4 BOOK REVIEWER. Inter- 
a well-known book critic of our city. 
Have him enumerate the duties of a re- 
viewer. What is his advice to persons wet 
tending to enter the field of book reviewing? 
What are some of the greatest books of the 
present day, in the opinion ;_ his 
MARKETS A 


LIFE OF 


view 


hiect’ 
subject's 


favorite characters in fiction. 


local newspaper. 


16. THE BEST 
List the 


most disciples of Izaak Walton; 


FISHING PLACES IN YOUR 
spots of the fore- 


their record 


SECTION. favorite 


catches there. MARKET: Sectional news- 
papers. 
17. THE GRAVES OF NOTORIOUS OUTLAWS. 


bandits of the Old West; 
order to 


How about the 
and some 
supply a contact 
somebody what 
ministers officiated, and what were their mes- 
sages? Rec rd 
tombstones, as the epitaph on Jesse James’ 
marker: “In loving remembrance of my be- 
Jesse M. James. Died April 3, 
34 years, 6 months, 28 days; 
traitor and coward whose 
name is not worthy to appear here.” News- 
paper files of that time will shed much light; 
quote from the accounts. MARKET: State 
newspapers. Such a feature might sell to the 
litor of a magazine. 


from state, in 
local angle? Can 


who attended the 


your 
you 
funeral- 


inscriptions carved on their 
loved son, 


1882; aged 
murdered by a 


crime 


18. FAVORITE FLOWERS OF LEADING MEN 


AND WOMEN OF yYouR ciTy. From them 
secure their reasons. Inject some _ history 
and facts about these flowers. A local resi- 
dent might have the habit of carrying 


flowers to hospital patients. MARKET: A local 


newspa Der. 


19. A WOMAN OF YOUR STATE WHO HAS 
ESTABLISHED AN EXCELLENT REPUTATION AS 
Her reason for the selection of 
such a career. Her first cases. The subject’s 
important cases so far. The public’s 
or lack of confidence, in a fem- 
The part the subject plays in 
state bar association; 


A LAWYER, 


most 
confidence, 
inine barrister. 
the activities of the 


imtredecticon when writing edvertisers 
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has she held an office in this organization? 
MARKET: State newspapers. 


20. THE OLDEST FARMERS IN YOUR COUN- 
Ty. Do they still like to plow? How is their 
health? And do they put in a full day? 
With progress in agriculture as your theme, 
get these veteran farmers to discuss the 
changes in agricultural methods down the 
decades. MARKET: A local newspaper. 


21. STYLES IN HAIR CUTTING SINCE EARLY 
TIMES. Did you know that the Puritans had 
their hair closely cut and were known as 
“Roundheads?” Hair cuts of soldiers in 
various wars. An old-time barber can talk 
about changes in the manners of hair cuts 
from time to time. Bring up the subject of 
poets and long hair, as well as the hair cuts 
of various Presidents. MARKET: A _ local 
newspaper. 


22. THE HISTORY OF THE STATE PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. The founders; char- 
ter members. Interview some of the oldest 
members ; their success, and their unpreten- 
tious start. Officers of today. Pharmacy as 
a career; its opportunities. Approximately 
110,000 men and women pharmacists are 
operating in the United States at present. 
MARKET: State newspapers. 


23. SOMNAMBULISM, OR SLEEPWALKING. 
Remarkable cases, and instances in which 
somnambulists have done feats that would 
have been impossible otherwise. Angle: 
Sleepwalking amounts to more than a joke. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


24. A VISIT TO A LARGE ICE CREAM PLANT 
Each step in its operation. The amount of 
ice cream that is frozen in one day; the daily 
consumption in your city; the flavors in the 
greatest demand. The growth of the ice 
cream business within the past several years, 
and how the sale flourishes even in winter. 
Facts about ice cream. Employ a “statistical” 
opening, showing the size of the industry. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 


25. CHURCHES OF YOUR STATE WHICH 
HAVE REACHED THE CENTENNIAL MARK. 
Theme: The church as a powerful factor in 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and author’s 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn't 
theyP We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold S. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William C. 
Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, Marie 
M. Meloney, H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer 
Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TYPING IS OUR BUSINESS— 


WE LIVE BY IT. That's why we eatisfy! Every regular service 
feature PLUS six-year active aperrenee. Ve best work dene 
as reasonably as you could desire. We satisfy you—er yeu don't 
pay. 400 per antoaad up to 10, 000; 3Se thereafter. Boek iengths, 


RICHARD & RICHARD 
(The pledge of satisfaction) 
Washington, D. C. 


P. ©. Box 1922, 


ONGWRITER 


Send best poems now for free ex- 
amination and suggestions. Free 
booklet “Getting Ahead In Song- 
writing.’” Write today. 


SONG SERVICE 


Dept. 407 
43 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


to your song poems. Publication of complete piano part 

Write for, latest free information about radio song conteute, win- 
ners to receive free aongigeigggr ah and royalties. 

Songwriters now ha a better chance for success than ever 
before and m eonge from new writers have been accep’ ° 
Correct work guaranteed. 


Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 


1 A, Wo WD- = Thomaston, Me. 



































Write for free inspiring book- 
let outlining opportunities for 
amateur songwriters. Remark- 
able changes in music industry give new writ- 
ers more chance than ever before. 


ALLIED MUSIC, INC. 
Dept. 14, 7608 Readin Cincinnati, Ohio 


LA. #- SONG POEM WRITERS 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable 
men and women who have never sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


New and accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story — 
so far.” 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name .... 
Address 


| es ae 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


the history and development of the state. 
Here is something good for a series of ar- 
ticles. The history of these Houses of Wor- 
ship and the outstanding ministers there 
since the founding. The minutes of the 
churches. MARKET: State newspapers. 


26. LEADING DRESS MAKERS OF YOUR CITY. 
Many are the women who pride themselves 
upon their ability as seamstresses. What 
women are frequent winners in the dress 
making division at the county fair? MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


27. HISTORIC HEARSES. Old funeral 
homes probably have ancient hearses. And 
pay visits to museums containing them. 
Trace the development of hearses, from ante- 
bellum days to the present time. What 
undertaking establishment of your city 
owned the first motorized hearse? MARKET: 
A local newspaper. 


28. AN INTERVIEW WITH A_ VETERAN 
BASEBALL COACH OF YOUR STATE. Was he a 
star player in his younger days? Teams he 
has coached ; the most successful ones. Out- 
standing players he gave to the major leagues. 
Unique plays that cling to his memory. Pur- 
pose of the article: An insight into the 
coaching business. MARKET: State news- 
papers. 


29. RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF YOUR CITY. The 
results of the latest; see the local ministerial 
association. The number of religious denom- 
inations locally and the number of mem- 
bers; the largest single denomination, and 
also the smallest. Slant: The effect of war- 
fare on religious activities. MARKET: A local 
newspaper. 


30. THRILLS AND CHILLS IN A MATERNITY 
WARD! Humorous sidelights about such a 
ward at a local hospital, as told by a nurse 
or physician. In contrast, heart-breaking in- 
cidents. Is there any month in which more 
babies are born? The largest, and smallest, 
babies locally. What physician of your city 
has delivered the most babies? In the arti- 
cle’s “lead,” deal with the birth-rate locally, 
and you might compare it with the death- 
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rate. Which sex led in births during the past 
year? MARKET: A local newspaper. 


31. AN INTERVIEW WITH A_ PATENT 
ATTORNEY. July 31, 1790, marked the issu- 
ance of the first United States patent. The 
story of securing a patent and marketing an 
invention. What inventions have seen the 
light of day since the beginning of the na- 
tional defense program in regard to war- 
fare? What person in your state boasts the 
most patents? MARKET: State newspapers. 


Minnesota Markets 


(Continued from page. 33) 

or fifth column. Its standards are 
high. Accepts less than one in every 100 
poems submitted, and can use nothing longer 
than 8-line fillers before Spring, 1942. Prizes, 
contests, book reviews, news of contributors 
of verse-writing groups are featured. Mar- 
garette Ball Dickson is editor of this 32-page 
quarterly. 

W. E. Connor of Radio station WMFG, 
Hibbing, Minn., reports that he is no longer 
in the market for any kind of script material. 

The Little Folks, Hector, Minn., uses stor- 
ies up to 450 words and verse up to 20 lines, 
suitable for children from 4 to 8 years old. 
Some photos are used. Payment is made 
after publication at low rates, according to 
Editor Mrs. Edith Cling Palm. 

Our Minnesota, edited by Attorney Dor- 
othy E. Paulson of Excelsior, Minnesota, is 
interested in stories and articles of interest 
to Minnesota readers written by Minnesota 
writers, according to Benita S. Bothun of 
the editorial staff. ‘We like articles on Min- 
nesota industries, places, people and hap- 
penings. We are interested in stories from 
350 to 5000 words, and we will consider a 
story of 25,000 words. We are expanding, 
and our rates are subject to constant adjust- 
ment.” 

Publisher J. L. Markham reports that 
Town Crier, Hopkins, Minn., welcomes 
manuscripts, local features, character sketch- 
es or short stories, 1200 to 1800 words pre- 
ferred, but pays only 2 cent per word at 
present. Pix are also welcomed at any 





very 


time, and payment is made according to 
their value. 


June, 1941 


TORYCRAFT 


HOLLY WOOD, CALIFORNIA 





EARN MONEY 


From YOUR WRITING 
Without WASTING TIME 


Frederick Palmer’s STORYCRAFT training 
provides the shortest, surest way to Editors’ 
Checks. 


FREDERICK PALMER 
HAS GUIDED 


more writers to success than has any other 
individual or institution during the past twenty 
three years. Stories by his students have been 
published in virtually every magazine in the 
United States. 

Amazing, fascinating new methods. 


All Fully Described in the 


NEW FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


which contains complete description of NEW 
Frederick Palmer Course and Service; por- 
traits of famous authors and their statements 
praising STORYCRAFT ; letters of enthusi- 
astic students of STORYCRAFT. 


WITH THE BOOKLET 
ALSO FREE 


MAIL Lesson Number One and 
Assignment Number One. 
COUPON Frederick Palmer will 
N OW send you a report and 

i al a ia analysis of your work, 
aoesse also absolutely without 


field of unlimited in- . : 
come for you. obligation. 


TH COUPON Seed 


FREE 


FREDERICK PALMER, President, ‘‘Storycraft’’ 
Academy Building (Department 2A) 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, ““‘YOUR 
WRITING CAREER” and Division No. 1 of your NEW 
Course and Service. It is understood that I may com- 
plete the entire first Writing Assignment and obtain 
your personal report on my work, also entirely without 
cost or obligation 





Frederick Palmer is not connected 
with any other organization. 











Name 


AddreSS 21. ceeeeeseccccncesececcsceteseseesssecssesersees 
All inquiries confidential. 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to write, and where to 


sell. Cultivate your mind. Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Writing, Novel Writing, Article Writing, News 
Writing, Versification, Play Writing, Radio 
Writing, and many others. 

Hundreds of pupils have written successful 





short-stories, articles and poems; have won 
stantial prizes in literary contests; are 
their material to leading magazines. 


Sé.iing 


Our moderately priced courses offer just 
what you are seeking— constructive criticism; 
frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching 


Full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, A Journal for All 
Who write, will be sent free upon request. 

Write Today. 


“eae 
Dept. 70, Springteld, Mass. 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TyPtst 


35c¢ 


> per 


exclusively. 
Verse 
ages 










a years typing manus 
S rates on book 1 
- $s, extra ol 






ctions in 
Expert 





sel f' service guaranteed. 
LUCILLE WHITE, Box 63, Hyde Park Station 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











SECRETARIAL HELP FOR WarTens 


Competent, experienced research, editing 
Personal submission of juscripts to New York 
ers. No commission. Highest references. A card will t 
particulars. 


Janet M. Blair — Charlotte Chase 
280 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 














THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 





Writers! My creative rewritir 1g of your sto ries and 

will pave the way to success YOU ients 

me continually that they are selling Pe on work wh 
have professionally pr er jared for publicatic n I revise, 
polish, give your wr new fe, interest and a 1 
Returned to you typed an id with carbon copy. One dollar 
per thousand words. Write me for lower rate and terms 
on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 70, So. Missouri 
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DicEst 


Poetry Anthologies 


Shortly after the spring season, when the 
poets have produced their crop of verse, 
many of the country’s printers turn publisher 
pro tem. It is then that the DiceEst receives 
its greatest quantity of letters from poets. 

Anthologies sprout where an idle printing 
press age and bemused and 
befuddled, hold a receipt for ten dollars in 
one hand, ad four copies of Blank’s Great 
American Anthology in the other. 


before, poets, 


So long as the poet contributes to an an. 
thology with his eyes open, no one is hurt. 
But when so many poets go in with eyes 
and heart full of song, only to come 
and shamed, there is time 


closed 
illusioned 
for a summary. 

Most anthologies offer the poet the follow- 


advantages: 


ine 


1. Copies of the anthology in which your 
verse appears will be sent to large libraries, 
literary critics, book review editors, and 

instructors at Universities. (The 

argument is that the publicity will 
help you get attention if your work is any 
good at all.) 


2. A prize is offered, sometimes several cash 
prizes for the best verse in the antholo 
(The purpose here is to say simply that 

if you think your verse is so darn good— 

why, you'll win a prize and that will pay 


poetry 
here 


for the “entry fee” into the anthology. 

3. The book will be “handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated, and printed on 
English laid stock, in exquisite caslon 
type.” (The purpose here is to suggest 
that even if your verse isn’t so good, the 
physical surroundings will reflect their 
glory to it.) 

4. The book will include verse by several 


_ Poets” (The purpose here is to 


“name 











in writing is not a natural 
ut you certainly possess it 
tive degree.’ 

HELEN KING, CONTEST 
many Literary Contests, writes 
gone through your lessons quit thor 
and find you have covered all th e ir 
features . very compact, concise, 
conscientious. eters ae. 





mobiles, 





ant 
and 














Dept. D, 


‘New, Fey Way To Win Nien Contests! | 


HELEN WRIGHT TRUE, Winthrop, Mass., EXPERT, PERSONAL CRITICISM OF YOUR CONTEST ENTRIES 
“SHORT STORY writing and BEFORE YOU SEND THEM TO THE CONTEST JUDGE IS THE 

CONTESTING are more closely related QUICKEST, EASIEST WAY FOR YOU TO WIN! 

than I had realized. Thank you for your 

fine, helpful criticisms of 5 3 My course is APPROVED by contest judges and ENDORSED by 


International Contest Headquarters. 
Refrigerators, 
every description are being won by my students. 


FREE! 


the many features of my EXCLUSIVE, LOW-COST course) which will 
show you HOW TO WIN in many current contests! ! 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of CONTEST WRITING 


JOSEPH LAWRENCE, Director 
4627 FERNHILL ROAD 


$1,000 Checks, $100 Checks, Auto- 


Watches, Radios—exciting, valuable prizes of 


Your name on a postal will bring you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE a special copy of CONTEST FLYER (only one of 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





Writer’s Digest is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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JUNE, 


gain prestige, at the expense, perhaps, of 
paying three “name poets” $20 each for 
something nobody would buy.) 


To the ingenuous poet, these four points 
read very well indeed. Remember essentially 
there is nothing wrong in paying to have 
your work published, as long as the facts are 
not mis-represented. But in poetry anthol- 
ogies, all too often, the large libraries, book 
critics and book review editors toss the vol- 
ume quickly aside because: 

It is not a tribute to the graphic arts 

The verse ranges from second to fifth rate. 
The name of the publisher is mud. 

The inclusion of too many inferior poems 
are an immediate give-away that the book 
is a printing-proposition-for-profit. 


Pwo 


The anthologies must appeal to the lowest 
strata of poetic talent, on the basis of the 
ones we have seen. 


It seems to us that it is perfectly reason- 
able and proper for a poet to desire publica- 
tion of his own works for Christmas, or for 
gifts. To prevent getting work included in 
an anthology that is but casually designed, 
and containing junky verse, ask the pub- 
lisher for a signature containing 32 pages 
of the proposed anthology, as it will look 
when published, with copies of all the verse 
togo in it. Then if it suits you, go ahead. 


Chesler Now Publisher 


Harry “A” Chesler Feature Syndicate of 
163 West 23rd Street, New York, will pub- 
lish a group of 10 cent comic books to be 
known as Yankee Comics, Victory Comics, 
Scoop Comics, Punch Comics, A.B.C. Com- 
ics, Dynamic Comics, Kayo Comics and 
Dandy Comics. Also the following six quar- 
terlies will feature the lead characters ap- 
pearing in these monthly comics to be known 

Yankee Doodle Jones, Major Victory, 
Captain Glory, Dynamic Man, Rocket Man 
and Master Key Comics. 


Harry “A” Chesler, Jr., is publisher, Phil 
Sturm, editor, and Charles Sultan, art 
director. 


This company has been producing original 
comics for the past six years, having pio- 
neered in the comic book field. 


Writer’s Digest is your best 


1941 
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A GREAT EDITOR SAYS 
| CAN HELP YOU WRITE 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey 
magazines, discoverer of many noted writers, 
now widely read columnist on New York Sun, 
recently wrote me, “Dear Scammon: Glad to 
know that you have gone into the business of 
Literary Consultant. You are one of the few 
writers I have known who has any capability 
at all for intelligent revision. I have known you 
to lick a poor story into a good one for the 
reason that you were expansive enough to seize 
an editor’s intent. This same knowledge you 
can impart to others.” 

My original exclusive method of showing the 
essentials of modern fiction has resulted in three 
recent sales to Saturday Evening Post, one to 
Ladies’ Home Journal and three book accept- 
ances by writers who had never before appeared 
in print. 


$30,000 From One Story 


How I made $30,000 out of one short story in the Post, 
after it had been rejected by every possible market, is a 
story in itself of interest and value. It is in my FREE 
BOOKLET entitled THE ROAD TO WRITING THAT 
PAYS. Send for it. Learn how I coach beginners sym- 
pathetically and develop talented but unrecognized writ- 
ers. Special work with professionals. Send for my 
FREE booklet. 


Scammon Lockwoo 


Pent. House Studio A 
ison “2 
; dl Mork, 











90,000 Words: 2 Errors! 


was my record in ty *“‘THE SHARKSKIN a, myst 
novel by HARRY STEPHEN KEELER (his 33rd; biis hed June ‘ty. 
Send me your manuscript for accurate PROFESSIONAL TYPING. 
First 20,000 words, 35c =. 1000; 30c per M thereafter. Free 
carbon; extra first, ‘last pe 


MARTIN T. KEAVENY 


Expert Typist 


541 Deming Place Chicago, Ill. 











WRITERS CIRCLE 


Literary Revision and Typewriting Department__ open 

all writers. Thousands are familiar with this HE EPFUL 
SERVICE since 1918. 

Our competent proteee eee) staff will revise ond. Sew manu- 
scripts ready for submission to publication at SPECIAL RATES 
hives MSS. WANTED FOR PUBLICATION, INQUIRIES 


PING ONLY: Manuscripts spoureteyy.. neatly, and PROFES- 
SIONALLY typewritten, including carbon copy 30c thousand 
words up to 5000 words or less. Above 5000 words lower rates. 





__ WRITERS $ CIRCLE. Wo, 30 Church St., New York City 








CAUGHT SHORT ON ( SHORT SHORTS! 


“I'd rather had you sell that 
other market,’’ said Merle 
hey paid $50 after I helped 


Been selling ‘em years. 
one to HOU SEHOLD. than on 
McKinley, Hamilton, Tex. 
revise it, they having Sta rejected it ALSO 
SELLING "ALL TYPES. Said Editor Lall » Chicago Daily 
News Synd., in scheduling a serial J plac ‘If any other 
clients have suitable material we'd be glad to see it. Says 
Betty Weber, Wash., D. C., about an article sale: ‘‘Heartiest 
thanks. Ma a = gy will flare on magazines yet. 

ys R. I. about two books I placed with 
LOTHROP, L EE, SHEPARD and which were put on N. Y. 
City school list: “Just obtained a fine teaching position, 
due, I feel certain, to the books.’’ I’m selling for myself, 
for others, and maybe I can for you. Reading fee: shorts, 
2 for $1, others, $1 first 1,000 words, 25c each 1,000 addi- 
tional. Maximum, $10. I need your material NOW if I am 
to fill various editorial requests. 


JOHN KIERAN 


114 Chester Ave. Danville, Ill. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much greater 
than that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is 
read by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pub- 
theatrical producers, advertising agen- 


lishers, pub icity men, 
cies, anc newspaper men throughout United States, Canada 
and writer’s colonies in a score of foreign countrics. 

ates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with cash 
to cover the July issue on or before jane 12 : 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser 
in our “‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 
WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 

— ao es 








CORRECT TYPEWRITTEN FORM for short-stories, 
15c coin. E. Johnson, 1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, 
lll. 


FOR SALE—La Salle Stenotype machine and course, 
reasonable. Box T-2. 


JUST OFF THE PRESSES: New eight page 
“The Cartooning World.” 25c copy. Porcelli, 
South California Blvd., Chicago. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 


issue, 
1335 


Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 

STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology; and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College 


of Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 


TYPISTS—You need “125 Ways to Make Money with 
Your Typewriter,” 148-pg. book $1.00 postpaid. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. Stamp 
brings particulars. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service for 
refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars free. 
Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 


Willmar, Minn. 


8 MM and 16 MM CAMERAS, Projectors and Films. 
Lists, free. (Art film samples, 10c.) Box 108, Lef- 
fert’s Station, Brooklyn, N. Y 


YOUNG LADY INTERESTED in writing desires posi- 
tion as secretary to established writer. Experienced. 
Free to travel. References exchanged. Box T-1. 


LEARN TO ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


for pleasure 


and profit. 3000 word illustrated lesson with ex- 
amination free. American Foundation, 600 Main, 
Noel, Mo. 


FANTASY WRITERS! Meet your readers by readirg 
Futurian Review, largest and leading fan magazine. 
Send 15¢ to Jack Gillespie, Editor, 89 Wadsworth 
Terrace, New York. 


RENTING WRITER’S BOOKS from us is convenient, 
economical and practical. Ask for Writer’s List. 
as Lending Library, P. O. Box 548, Muskogee, 

a. 


THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB offers one year’s compli- 
mentary membership to Soldiers and Sailors during 
June. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash- 
ington and enclose postage. 





COZY CABINS in mountains, 
Albuquerque, N. Help yourself 
western background. Write for Rates. 
Lodge, Cedar Crest, N. M 


SPORTSWRITER, YOUNG, proven ability on amateur 


eighteen miles from 
to plots and 
Casa Loma 


publications, wishes profitable contact(s). Louis 

Shayman, 1337 Grant Ave., New York City. 
PRISON INFORMATION; authentic, complete. Also, 

“personal problems” help. Reasonable rates. Court- 


ney, Lansing, Kansas. 


DIGEST 


LATEST STORY MARKETS: 190 short-short markets; 
70 Western; 70 love markets. Dime each, plus 
stamp. FMR Service, 1457 Broadway, N. Y - 


LEARN HOW to pick Horse-Races by Astrology. A 
personal explanation, using last Derby as example, 
$1.00. Wadsworth, 201 East 46th, N. Y. C. 


FACIAL-PERSONALITY CULTURE. 


“I’m 55,” writes 
one client, “look forty.’’ Results guaranteed if in- 
structions faithfully followed. Send dollar, Beauty 


Research, Bonita, Texas. 


BOOK BARGAINS. Catalogue Free. 
WD, 30 Church, New York City. 


SELL YOUR “REJECTS” by 
tails free. Marksman, 1030'%, 
California. os 

PUBLISHING YOUR OWN WORK? Get our reason- 
able printing prices first. Gaus (Book Printers Since 
1874), 161 Grand St., New York 


Renseb Press- 


slanted re-styling. De- 
Fedora, Los Angeles, 


DRAMATIC, salable, detailed short story plot, 50c; 
3 for $1. Novel plot $1. Box H-4. 


SEND YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS with self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope and voluntary fee to 
Personal Problems Advisor, Route 2, Box 811, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


LATEST. COMPLETEST MARKET INFORMATION— 
115 short-short Markets, 60 Western or Detective, 
160 Juvenile——-25c and stamp, Each. Mercury 
Marketeers, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 


THUMBNAIL PLOTS, 35c each, 4 for $1.00. E. John- 
son, 1032 S. East Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 


BENJAMIN DORFMAN analyzes your problems. One 
dollar. 115 Parkside Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


100 HINTS FOR BEGINNING AUTHORS, by M. A, 


deFord. Manuscript preparation, marketing, mis- 
cellaneous. Tested, concise, simple, inclusive. Sent 
postpaid. Mail name and address with $1 (cash 


only) to Dept. D., Gene Publishing Co., 2127 Union 
St., San Francisco. 


MINIATURE MAGAZINE needs prose and poetry of 


quality. Harrison Hines, Editor, Brush Valley, Pa. 
GAG WRITERS! New market plan. Details 10c. 


Charles Dennis, Route 4, Springfield, Missouri. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY—Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


WOMAN DESIRES meeting another woman of high 
ideals, interested in theatres, concerts, etc., living 
in New York City. T-3. 


SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS—Letters mailed from Los 
Angeles. Dime each. Mail address fifty cents month. 
Rowell, Box 184, Ocean Park, California. 


books, large 


2,500 USED correspondence courses, 
Thomas 


bargain list 10c. Wanted-books, courses. 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Plot Genie. Practically new $5. Rebecca 


Allen, Mt. Airy, N. C 


WE HAVE a special offer to secretaries of Writer’s 
clubs. Anderson Lending Library, P. O. Box 548, 
Muskogee, Okla 


ATTRACTIVE BRUNETTE, Pianist, would like to 
contact personable Jewish male in New York City, 


28-38. Box T-4. 
POETS REJOICE! marketed for “< 
alif. 


No commission. 


DISCOURAGED BY REJECTIONS? Send 
amazing proposition. E. Ludwig, Tracy, 


ARTIST SEEKING writer with new idea for comic 
strip. J. J., Jr., 1488 W. Minnehaha, St. Paul, Minn. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES? We specialize in all 


Ten poems 
Nicholas, Box 174, Venice, 


stamp for 
California. 


tvpes—pulps, slicks, monthlies, weeklies, fact, fic- 
tion, popular and trade. They’re gold mines for 
plots, argot, locale, research and ideas. Reasonable 


prices and efficient service. Let us aid you. Midtown 
Magazine and Bookshop, 1105 Sixth Avenue, between 
42nd and 43rd Streets, New York City. 
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. MY SPECIALTY: Efficient 
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A BILLION PLOTS FROM SEARS’ CATALOGUE! 
How to write any kind original plot from Sears, 
Roebuck catalogue, $1. This is no hokum—it ac- 
tually works! Mailed postpaid. Plotamatic, Box 
1272, Columbus, Ga. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623 Dickens, 
Chicago. 


WANTED: Writers’ books and used correspondence 
courses. State Prices. John West, 5131 St. Lawrence 
Blvd., Montreal, Canada. 





titles that sell. For $2 

cash send you three titles for your story to choose 

one from. Submit plot outline, intended market. Dr. 
A. Reiss, 62-20 79, Str., Elmhurst, N. Y 





“ATTENTION WRITERS!” PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
CHART—Insures perfect typin the story script. 
Postal for particulars. Albright, 1912 Gardena, 
Avenue, Glendale, California. 


FOR SALE: Booklet “A Magic Way To Solve Your 
Problems” price 50 cents. Help with one problem 
Free. Write Freda Farmer, Hebo, Oregon. 


HOW .TO WRITE PUBLICITY RELEASES — 25c. 
Gold, 145 East 21st, New York. 





Facts, 


“FORTY DOLLARS a month writing Fillers,” 
Press, 


Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria 
192614-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, California. 


JUST THREE LITTLE WORDS—Hundreds of Truth 
students have written me this helps them under- 
stand God. Send 10c today for Three Little Words. 
Use these words and expect blessings of health, 
happiness, success. Mary Carter Allen, 112 West 
9th, Little Rock, Ark. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN newspaper syndicates 
and photo services; complete market list with edi- 
tors’ names, 25c. Independent Cartoonists League, 
Postoffice Box 282, Elgin, Illinois. 








NEW CONTRACTS—thru our Personal Service dedi- 
cated to the promotion of friendships. Discriminat- 


ing clientele. Write or telephone Grace Bowes, 
American Service, 236-MD West 70th St., New 
York City, Telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 

WRITING JUVENILES or Educational Articles? 


Quote from Classroom Whispers, brochure of school 
poems for teachers, parents, children. Fifty cents. 
Hirshberg, 201 West 16 Street, N. Y. City. 


NOSE OILY? Let me tell you what I use. Send $2 
check or money order to Miss Preschley, 5442 
Harper Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





PERSONABLE WRITER, deeply ambitious to continue 
writing career. Educated, refined, excellent person- 
ality, high ideals. Would like correspondence with 
high-grade young lady under 30 who has sufflcient 
means to make writing dreams a completed reality 
. .. 1 have the ability . . . Answers held in strictest 


confidence. Box T-6. 
YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE humor after reading 
Frankel’s Joke Book. Exciting, stimulating. 13c. 


Frankel, 3623 Dickens, Chicago. 


PERSONAL, VOCATIONAL, financial, social problems 
studied intelligently. One, Two, Three Queries, 
Dollar. Ken, 2816 East Eighteenth, Davenport, Iowa. 





PRESCOTT BELKNAP—Several poems by little better 
than 3 proof sheets, yet priced $1 (or refund). 
Order of Strips of Print, 983 Park Avenue, New York. 





FREE SPIRITS that prize life, spice, fun. Communicate 
with humorist, gag-writer. P. O. Box 904, Chicago. 


SYMPATHETIC interested attention given your per- 
sonal problems. Send self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope and voluntary fee to Advisory Councilor, Box 
664, Eugene, Ore. 


LONESOME? Get Highways to Romance .. . Free!! 
Charming Descriptions, All ges. Many wealthy. 
Reedy-D, 2149 Jackson, Chicago. 





WRITERS—Private Detective engaged research work 
can furnish Fact Data Plots. Moderate fee. Room 
511, 103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ADOPT strong, attractive story titles. Send quarter 
for Title Magic. George Frank, Butler, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIAN, twenty-nine, female, interested in 
sports, travel, excitement and writing desires corre- 
spondents, either sex. Box T-5. 


DO YOU WANT to buy, sell or trade new or used 
Writer’s Books? Anderson Lending Library, P. O. 
Box 548, Muskogee, Okla. 


MAN—40, SINGLE, good education, member AMORC, 
desires correspondence with  spiritually—well-de- 
veloped, successful woman, I can write interesting 
letters. Prefer woman who is somewhat psychic, but 
will consider others if spiritually developed. W. F. 
Van Trump, Pharr, Texas. 


TOPS IN PLOT SERVICE—Vital, compelling plots, 
rich in atmosphere and appeal. My 3000-word plot- 
outline gives “the help you need”. Characters named 
and described, action given in detail. Send story- 
idea and $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


HOW TO PROFIT from use of colors that say “I Love 
You”. Inspirational colors help you create better 
ideas. Color Charm Secrets, 25c postpaid. Mary 
Allen Heart Clinic, 112 West 9th, Little Rock, Ark. 


GET CHECKS from smalltown publications. Rural 
Writer and Special Correspondent Plan, 25c. Press 
192642 Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


WORLD-WEARY HOME-SEEKERS RETREAT. $35 
month. Cedar Lodge, Monkton, Vt. 


SLICK-MAGAZINE TYPING FORM gets immediate 
attention all editors. Yours for 15c. FMR Service, 
1457 Broadway, New York City. 


999,999 CARTOON GAG IDEAS from Sears catalogue. 
ow? 65 cents, stamps. Noel Wical, Mentor, Ohio. 


TRAINEE located near Asbury Park and New York, 
very lonely; 29; dabbles in writing, athletics and 
dancing. Companionship and letters invited. Box 
272, Fort Hancock, N. J. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND KEY: Secretary of Writer’s 
Club has several new copies. First comers can 
obtain them at $8 each. Jesse Webb, 1426 Walton 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 


TROUBLED? DISCOURAGED? Philosopher-writer, 
having solved own major problems, offers sympa- 
thetic assistance to others. Send complete details, 
stamp, voluntary fee. Box T-7. 


OPPORTUNITY FLASHES m Honestly helpful to 
Beginning Writers. Many side money plans. Quar- 
ter brings it, guaranteed. Hinkle Press, Joplin, Mo. 


“THE PAY SIDE OF POETRY WRITING,” tells Kind. 
How and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 
revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 192644-D Bon- 
sallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club with 
$1.00. We furnish everything and teach you. Com- 
plete plans, 25c. Reedy-B, 2149, Jackson, Chicago. 


LINK YOUR NAME to the Future! Join the U. S. 
Rocket Society. Dime brings information. R. L. 
Farnsworth, 4108 N. Kenmore, Chicago, III. 








LONESOME? Refined members nationwide. Attractive 
photos, descriptions. Personal confidential service. 
Copy Free. Charlson, 5 N. Carpenter, Chicago, III. 


LITERARY, SOCIAL CONTACTS—Cultural 
exchanged. Information for stamp. Winters, 
West 14th, New York. 


MAKE MONEY! Start your own letter club! Complete 
instructions, Special $1.00. Novis, 2043 East 21st, 
Oakland, Calif. 


THERE’S A BETTER, SURER WAY to quickly acquire 
skill and write salable stories or articles—a way 
which seldom fails earnest workers. 3-cent stamp 
brings “Program for Profitable Writing”. Let sea- 
soned writer tell you how to proceed intelligently 
toward an attainable goal of successful authorship. 
No hokum here; just straight facts and a helping 
hand. Address: Writer, 451 Mt. Carmel Drive, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 
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WANTED—A WOMAN! New York professional man 
in thirties, high national reputation, wants to meet 
pretty, talented girl, blue-eyed, Jewish preferred. 
Write fully—description, age, education, snapshot. 


Box T-8. 


“I WANT TO BUY”, sample copy, dime. A magazine 
listing where you can sell almost any item, regard- 
less. Star Service, Box 961, Roanoke, Va. 


YOUNG MAN, beginning writer, intelligent, broad- 
minded, planning to locate in New York City, desires 
to correspond with other young men living there 
before August Ist. Box T-9. 


UNHAPPY? Try a personal letter campaign for cne 
year. No list or magazine. World’s Simplest Method. 
Guaranteed. Free, sealed particulars. Wesley 
Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


LADY DRIVING TO ALASKA to placer in June wishes 
passengers. Box 46, Telluride, Colo. 


BE AN OUTSTANDING host or hostess by “My New 
Way of Entertaining”. Full details and instructions 
One Dollar. Thelma Makridakis, 305 West 98th St., 
New York City. 





WOODFORD’S VICE VERSA First Edition, $3.00, 
worth more, four copies only. Other Woodford’s 


fiction bought and sold. Cooper, 449 East 96th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


“WRITING AND SELLING JUVENILE VERSE”, book- 
let, 25c. Howard, 4822 Bamford, Los Angeles. 


CARTOONS, HUMOR, SNAPSHOTS WANTED! Prize 
awards. Six numbers, $1. 36-page Beach Review, 
20c. WOW, Eolia, Mo. 


LONELY YOUNG WRITER wishes correspondence, 
later collaboration with interesting woman. F 
P.O.B. 2691, Manila, P.I 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER “TOOLS”, build “live” 
1000 “Verbs of 


characters — vivid descriptions. 
Action’; 1000 “Character Reactions” (new); “Plots 
from Character Emotion’, (18 pages) Complete 
“Kit”, $1. Special—1000 “Synonyms Said” (new) 
included Free. Pro-Service, 1141 Glen Arbor Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“THE STUDENT CARTOONIST” copy, 25c. Exchange 
Syndicate, 1620 Upper Parkway So., Wauwatosa, Wis. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE: 200 used writer’s books. 
Plotto, Plot Genie, Plotting, etc. What do you need? 
Walter Casey, Canisteo, N. Y 


YOUNG MAN, 22, wishes correspond, meet pleasant 
young lady. Box T-10. 


Sir: 

Kindly include my 
month’s issue: 

Mine will be in: Place—Contoocook, N. H 
Time—July 7-August 24. Director and Instruc- 
tor—Mildred I. Reid. The fee is $40.00 a week 
including tuition, breakfast and lunch, and a 
private log cabin studio workshop in which the 
client sleeps and works amidst three acres of pine, 
facing a mountain view. There is private. instruc- 
tion each morning, for I take only a few clients 
at a time. There is golfing, tennis, swimming, 
riding, badminton, etc. either at my summer home, 
or nearby, and dinners—country style with six 
vegetables! available at only 50 cents, at a nearby 
country club. Kindly add this to next month’s 
list if you can. Thank you. 

Cordially yours, 
Mruprep I, Rep 


16-17, 


Writer’s Colony in next 


@ For other writer’s colonies, see pages 
May Dicest. 


Best Selling Pulp? 

An advertisement published by Life Maga- 
zine, in the American News Company Trade 
journal for May, lists the 35 best selling 
magazines in the order of their profit to news 
dealers. This excludes the subscription list of 
the magazine in question as it is not a source 
of profit to the news dealer. In that ex- 
clusive list of 35 magazines only one pulp 
showed up. You'll never guess it—Ranch 
Romances with a net newsstand sale of 
165,000 copies per issue. 

However, figures are easily hexed, and 
this list was forced into inaccuracy because 
the large pulp houses don’t tell the cireula- 
tion of their individual magazines. They 
give the net sale of all their magazines, not 
the sale of just one. Reason. The fly-by- 
night-pulp-publisher never creates. He al- 
ways pirates, and as soon as he knows a 
definite pulp is going strong he invades that 
one field heavily. 


Television Rights 

Daniel Ryerson, the agent, sends us copies 
of two interesting letters showing the interest 
in the use of magazine fiction for television 
purposes. Ryerson recently sold A Passage 
To Geneva,” by Lloyd McCaughey to Es- 
quire. Shortly after publication of this 
story, Ryerson received this letter from 
Esquire: 


Dear Mr. Ryerson: 

Enclosed is an interesting query which is new 
in our experience. There has not previously been 
a case of any action on television rights. 

I imagine that for this first phase of experi- 
mental use a pretty nominal payment is all that 
could be expected—probably five or possibly ten 
dollars. But our own feeling is that it’s worth 
while to permit this use as it doesn’t preclude get- 
ting additional payment whenever any more ex- 
tended use of the material might be made, as Mr. 
Seldes’ letter explains. 

So, if you want to write either to us to direct to 
Mr. Seldes, just saying that for their customary 
remuneration you are willing to permit their 
adaptation of your story to television, that will 
probably cover the matter adequately. 


Cordially yours, 
ARNOLD GINGRICH, 
Editor Esquire. 


Following is the enclosure in Mr. Ging- 
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rich’s letter: 
Dear Arnold: 

I want to put in writing the gist of what we 
discussed last week, about the little story called A 
PASSAGE TO GENEVA, by Lloyd McCaughey. 
As I said, we are now experimenting with various 
forms of material and one form is the adaptation 
of very short stories to television. A great many 
of these we find in the public domain. But every 
once in a while we find just the kind of terse 
anecdote which we think may work out well. 

What we would like to do is to go to work on 
these things, and to prepare a television produc- 
tion, to see how it goes, possibly to televise it 
during our experimental period—possibly even 
later on. 

We figure that the stages of television will be 
as follows: experimental, sustaining, and, finally, 
commercial. And it is, of course, possible that some 
of these will overlap. We hope that the work we 
put in the first two periods will be rewarded in the 
third, and we hope that writers will also be re- 
warded in the same way. 

Therefore, I would like to find out whether your 
writers and Lloyd McCaughey in particular, would 
let us proceed with the work on this little story, 
and give us rights to transmit it during the ex- 
perimental and sustaining periods. 

GILBERT SELDES. 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Television Studio, 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 


Hold on to your television rights. Work 
with CBS and NBC in their experimental 
work, selling experimental television rights 
cheaply, but never let valuable television 
rights go overboard in an “all rights” trans- 
action. A magazine or book publisher de- 
serves no cut of any kind into radio and 
television rights. 





Article on New Deal Legislation 
Sir: 

We are publishers of technical books in the vo- 
cational field. Also need articles dealing with 
New Deal Legislation, economics and patriotism 
up to 2,500 words for forthcoming publication. 
Good rates on acceptance. 

H. B. Rector, Editor, 
Law Research Service, 
712-714 Keith Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
How To Syndicate a Column 
Sir: 

Have you furnished information in any of your 
recent issues as to how a beginner might go about 
placing feature articles etc. with syndicates? 

H. C. OFFEn, 
214 West 109 St., N. Y. C. 

Reprints of the article “How to Syndicate. Your 
Own Newspaper Column” may be had by enclos- 
ing a large stamped envelope.—Editor. 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
"T saanuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly 
there was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most im- 
portant division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of your last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out for 
less than ten dollars, a small sum to find out 
information that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure at 
articles may prove a famous success at novels. 
We are interested in your own individual prob- 
lem. Let us help you to a firm literary success. 
Write TODAY. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own _ individual 
manuscripts. 

TT eee 
1000 to 2000 words......... se he oie le 
Be OR De WOT. 0 oc ccsceccccsecss Se 
Se es te, CLE 
4000 to 5000 words.............. iene 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c per 
thousand words. 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








WRITER’S MARKET 














General, Miscellaneous and Fictional 
Markets 


Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. Ray Yarnell, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. 
“We use a limited amount of fiction with which 
we are currently well supplied. We want fact 
articles about farmers, giving names and addresses 
of farmers mentioned. Must be authenticated. We 
prefer short stories—100 to 300 words. We buy 
photographs. No poetry. Payment is le a word, 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Fan Fare, 351 California Street, San Francisco, 
California. T. W. Anderson, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly ; 5c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories 


from 1500 to 2500 words up to 3000 words. Ma- 
terial should be suitable and carry interest for 
entire family. Subjects can vary widely, but 


moralizing or sexy stuff is tabu. We use articles of 
1500 or 3000 words on subjects of general in- 
terest; particular emphasis is on material of in- 
terest to women. Should be accompanied by 
photographs.” 


Good Business, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Miss- 


ouri. Francis J. Gable, Editor, Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We do not want 
fiction. We use articles up to 1500 words, de- 


signed to show that application of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ will solve all business problems. 
We want accounts of actual experiences of per- 
sons who have applied these teachings success- 
fully ; methods of application should be explained 
in detail. Writers should be familiar with Unity 
teachings. We buy a little poetry for which we 
pay 25c a line. Reports are usually within three 
weeks. We pay lc a word, minimum, on accept- 
ance.” 

Michigan Farmer, 1632 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Michigan. Milon Grinnell, Editor. 
every other week; 5c a copy; 50c a 
have special writers prepare 
Michigan background. All articles 
of direct interest and importance to 
Michigan. We buy photographs for 
Payment is made following publication ; photos are 
paid for right away.” 

Nature Notes, 4800 Prospect Road, Peoria, IIli- 
nois. J. H. Sedgwick, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles of original 
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observations—any length. Writer must be familiar 
with subject. Ask for sample copy of magazine. 
We buy outstanding nature photographs. Reports 
are in one month. We make no payment for mss, 
except in special cases.” 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington Street, 
Springtield, Massachusetts. James G. Watson, Edi- 
tor. Issued every other Saturday; 5c a copy; 60c 
a year. “We do not use a great amount of fiction. 
We buy some serials and some short stories. Serials 
should be regular book length. We use articles 
pertaining to New England rural life and people. 
Subjects may be on dairying, poultry, crops, etc. 
We buy photographs for purposes of illustration. 
A small amount of poetry is used. Reports are 
prompt. We pay on an average of 25c per inch 
for articles, 10c a line for poetry, $1.00 each for 
photos that illustrate articles; made the 15th of 
month following publication.” 

Progress, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Ernest C. Wilson, Editor. “We want story-style 
articles written in the first person that tell how 
the writer has improved his life by applying the 
principles taught by the Unity School of Chris- 
tianity. Attention should be given to homely 
detail, local color, characterization and humor of 
situation. We also want interviews with prominent 
people who have a practical faith in God; fiction 
that is strong in plot, background and characteriza- 
tion and points to a more harmonious way of 
living. Poetry. Stories and interviews may run 
from 500 to 3000 words; poems may vary in 
length.” 

Town and Country. 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Harry Bull, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use very little 


fiction. All article material should be on topical 
subjects.” 
Unity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Charles Fillmore, Editor. Issued monthly, “We 
want poems, fillers, articles and true experiences 
that treat of Christian living. True stories should 
contain from 1500 to 3500 words; serials, from 
10,000 to 20,000 words; articles, from 500 to 
2500 words; verse, from four to twenty-four 
lines. We pay Ic a word; 25c a line for poetry.” 

Unity Daily World, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Issued monthly. “This magazine is a 
market for a limited number of short devotional 
articles and poems.” 
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Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Issued monthly. Jane Palmer, Editor. “We use 
material for boys and girls under thirteen years of 
age. We want poems and stories with optimistic, 
constructive trend that inspire kindliness, industry, 
obedience and other desirable qualities. Short 
stories should range from 400 words for tiny tots 
to 2500 words for older readers ; serials from 6000 
to 15,000 words. No slang, dialect, baby talk, or 
stories featuring fishing or hunting can be used. 
We pay Ic a word.” 

Weekly Unity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Lowell Fillmore, Editor. ‘“‘We want poems, fillers 
and articles that teach practical Christianity, the 
sort of Christianity that helps in everyday life. 
Poems should be short; articles, not more than 
2000 words long, preferably 1500.” 





Pulp Paper Markets 


Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor, Issued bi-monthly ; 
20c a copy; $1.25 a year. ‘“‘We use western stories 
(fairly modern) of from 5000 to 15,000 words. 
Reports are within a week to ten days. We pay 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Best Western, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use shorts 
to 7000 words, novelettes to 15,000 words, novels 


PBOOK S 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: "| can't begin to say how 

leased | am about the sale of my play. This was the first 
‘d written, and | figured it would take an act of wizardry 
to sell it. Well, you were the wizard all right; but your 
ability to sell my books should have prepared me for this 
sale to the biggest dramatic publisher in the trade,"’ writes 
D. B. Hitchens, whose first book | placed three years ago 
and for whom | have sold four books since then. (As we go 
to press, | have just sold another play for this author, on the 
same terms!) 


LATEST NEWS: Just placed BRIDE TO BE by Margaretta 
Brucker. Did you see the national publicity on THE SECRET 
OF BETTER HEALTH by Harold J. Reilly? This is the book 
| suggested and outlined to the author, and it was men- 
tioned in columns syndicated to more than 300 papers! 


LATEST CALLS: New outfit will reprint published mysteries 
and light fiction books as paper bound one-shots. Chance 
for published authors to cash in on source of additional 
revenue. Let me know what you have done. 

Just about your last chance to get in under the wire for the 
Americana fiction and non-fiction contests. Market for selr- 
help and inspirational books excellent right now. Query me 
on your ideas. 


The work of my authors appears on the lists of such 
houses as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLE- 
DAY-DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON 
& SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many others. 


| am particularly interested in seeing book length manu- 
scripts, either complete or incomplete, by writers who have 
not yet had books published. The market for first books is 
better now than at any time during the last few years. 

| shall be glad to discuss your book possibilities at no 
obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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Every time you look over the fence at what 
you imagine is the greener pasture on the 
other side you turn your back on the green- 
backs in your own garden. The writer who 
enjoys those greener pastures didn't get them 
by spending his time looking at someone else. 
He did what you should be doing—found out 
what he had, learned how to make the most 
of it, determined exactly where he was going. 


Remember—right now you are at the be- 
ginning of what you hope will be a CAREER 
in writing. It is more important now to find 
the direction for that ENTIRE career, than to 
fool around with trial and error attempts— 
an error for you, and a trial for the editor. 


Giving direction to your career is what | have done 
for years. The majority of my sales are for writers 
aiming at markets | selected for them, These are the 
people who cultivated their own plots of ground until 
they really became green pastures. 


Sales by my clients (stories, articles and serials) range 
from AMERICAN, LIBERTY, ESQUIRE, CORONET, THIS 
WEEK, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, and other slicks to top-notch action magazines 
like ARGOSY, THRILLING ADVENTURE, BLACK MASK, 
etc., and into other fields represented by ALL STORY, LOVE 
STORY, RANGELAND ROMANCES and the syidicates. 


My successful authors told me about themselves when they 
came to me. When you send me your first manuscript, tell 
me all about yourself; the more you tell me, the better will 
| know what markets you are suited for, and how to help 
you reach them in the shortest possible time. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words of each 
manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 


No "collaborations."' Resubmissions free . . . always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might be 
called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular fees. 


| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 


now and be sure to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best intruduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITE THAT STORY 


and send it to me. Because of my 
experience in writing, editorial and 
sales work, I can solve your writing 
problems. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 




















Neat Accurate Prompt 
30c per thousand words (plus return postage) Carbon copy, 
duplicate outside pages free. Special rate for book lengths. 


PHILLPOTT & MAGEVNEY 


6262 Webster Street New Orleans, La. 
























MATHILDE WEIL ¢ Literary Agent 


formerly of New York, is now established in San 
Francisco. Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Send for circular 


535 Geary Street 


aa SYNDICATE. 
GROW BiG! 
Steady income, prestige in expanding newspaper 


and magazine field if you syndicate a column. 
can show you how. Send 3c postage today to— 


Don Summers @ 1641 Ohio Ave. @ Youngstown, 0. 


San Francisco 








WRITERS SELL _YOUR SCRIPTS | 

















Take advantage of the Aut nore gets rende ay iby oli 
dated Radio a Inc., who : r Bterial f r 
Radio, Stage. Screen, Television, “and P ublication 8. all 
analysis fee. 
Address — 
B. C. ANTHONY, Dept. AM 
Consolidated Radio Artists, Inc. 
333 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
(OFFICES) 
New York Chicago ‘Holly wood San Francisco 
SEND US YOUR POEMS: 
Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your original 


— at once for our proposition and FREE Rhyming 


ictionary. 
RICHARD BROS. 


25 Woods Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL 














SONGWRITERS tree teow: 


Write today for ef the new Free Book THE EEY TO 
YOUR FUTURE IN 7 SONGWRITING— 

Submit your ORIGINAL SONGS AND SONG POEMS for our free ex- 
amination. NO OBLIGATION, 

RECORDING -—— PUBLISHING -— ORCHESTRATION SERVICE 
Recent songs placed under royalty contracts—BLUE SSE LE 
WOOD MOON—MIDNIGHT MADNESS, and many others 


VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Dep?. 1, Salem, Iadiaac 




























































to 40,000 words. Modern, mature copy is wanted 
with emphasis as much on character as on action ; 
off-trail and slick-bent plots preferred. Girl in- 
terest is O. K. but no stories wanted that are 
told from girl’s angle. Reports are in ten days to 
two weeks. We pay Yc to 1¥2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Complete Western Book Magazine, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a 
year. “We use shorts up to 7000 words, novelettes 
to 15,000 words, novels to 40,000 words. Modern, 
mature copy is wanted with emphasis as much on 
character as action; off-trail and slick-bent plots 
preferred. Girl interest is O. K. but no stories 
wanted that are told from girl’s angle. Reports 
are in ten days to two weeks. We pay Vac to 1Y¥ec 
a word, on acceptance. 

Exciting Western, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy. “We use western short 
stories, 1000 to 6000 words, and novelettes, 8000 
to 10,000 words. Reports are in two weeks. We 
pay Yec a word, on acceptance.” 

Frontier Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 

City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c'a copy; 80c a year. “We use stories of the 
old frontier west, from 5000 to 20,000 words. We 
also want short articles on interesting personalities 
of that period, or of interesting occurrences. Re- 
ports are from one week to ten days. We pay Ic 
a word, on acceptance.” 

Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use 
western stories (fairly modern) of from 5000 to 
20,000 words. Reports are within one week to 
ten days. We pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Range Riders Western, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies. Issued bi-monthly ; 10c 
a copy. “We have reduced the length of the 
lead novel to 30,000 words, and this is done only 
on assignment. We are now using one novelette, 
from 8000 to 10,000 words, and three to four 
short stories to an issue. Reports are in two 
weeks. We pay 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Rio Kid Western, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We need 
only short western stories from 1000 to 6000 
words. Book-length novel is written on assign- 
ment. Reports are in two weeks. We pay Yc a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Texas Rangers, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy.* “The book-length novel is done on 
assignment. We use short stories from 1000 to 
6000 words. Reports are in two weeks. We pay 
Yc a word, on acceptance.” 

Thrilling Mystery, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued _bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use in 
each issue an assortment of novelettes and short 
stories with a heavily emphasized horror element. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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June, 1941 
wanted Woman interest is desirable in the novelette length, 
action ; although not necessary in the short story. Good 
irl in- atmosphere and action pace are important. The ° 
lat are horror element should not be of the obvious, Beginners 
days to physical type, but along weird, fantastic and su- 
on ac- pernatural lines, usually with a logically and 
plausibly mundane explanation. Lengths: nov- Only 
) West elettes, 8000 to 10,000 words; short stories, up 
risman, to 6000 words. We pay Ic a word, on acceptance.” 
i Two Gun Western, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
alias York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Issued 
aes a bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
t plots shorts to 7000 words, novelettes to 15,000 words, 
sition novels to 40,000 words, Modern, mature copy is Ox the 15th of each month WRIT- 
teports wanted, with emphasis as much on character as ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
o 1¥ac action. Off-trail and slick-bent plots preferred. | G01 of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
Girl interest is O. K. but no stories wanted that vidual Course in Short Story Writin 
—— are told from girl’s angle. Reports are in ten days E ; a gree” i ; WA rap 
md bi- to two weeks. We pay Yac to 1¥ec a word, on xperiencea students or writers with 
gh - acceptance.” a good record of MS. sales are not 
or a é 
, 8000 Uncanny Stories, 330 West 42nd Street, New | “l#gtble. A monthly group of sincere 
is, We York City. Robert O. Erisman, Editor, Issued | Students will be accepted and trained. 
bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. “We use fantasy, weird, The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
v York pseudo-science fiction of all lengths up to 30,000 in Writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
rterly ; words. New writers will have best chance with ments tn writing and painstakingly ex- 
of the shorts up to 5000 words. Girl interest is O. K., plain how to write short stories. The 
is. We but no sex for its own sake. Offf-trail, timely) course lasts four months. 
1alities stories preferred, emphasis on character as im- 
s. Re- poftant as that on action and background. Reports RADUATES of the Beginner's 
may Ic are in ten days. We pay Yc a word, on accept- Course in Writing will not sud- 
ance.’ denly become professional writers, nor 
», New Western Adventures, 79 Seventh Avenue, New will they be able to do stories offhand 
sd bi- York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
le use 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We use short stories WILL. however, understand a few 
“4 cde ylleneigd petits gh A ser age he-m secrets of professional writing, and be 
7 a ee a > ie vat oar ae ieee. able to compose good readable English 
“ . venture in the West; | in the approved editorial form. Only 
, New cattle country, lumber, mining, fur trapping, . d » desired 
7; 10c fishing, etc. Strong plots, fast moving with plenty StS stuc ents . —-? ’ . : 
f the of excitement and appeal for the younger reader. The price of this course ts quite rea- 
> only Slight woman interest in the longer lengths, but sonable.* You will have opportunity 
elette, the shorts from the man’s point of view are pre- to study under experienced, professional 
| four ferred. Reports are in two weeks. We pay Ic a editors who will take an individual in- 
1 two word, on acceptance.” terest in your progress. Complete de- 
Western Story, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York tails and an outline of the Beginner's 
Py City. co Burr, _~* Issued a 10¢ a | Course in Writing that will intrigue 
1- copy; >. a year. “We use condense novels a aa 01 : ' rT 
need of 20,000 words; short stories up to 5000 words and ee oe Cee Se 
6000 and serials up to 65,000 words in installments of We urge you to reply at once. 
ssign- about 12,000 words. Strongly plotted stories of 
Vac a the Old West and Northwest with plenty of ex-  ssssssssessesecsecs _ 
citement and strong emotional conflict. We use ee es 
York short articles not longer than 1500 words on all Cincinnati, Ohio. ’ 
ithly ; phases of the Western scene. We buy verse of the _ Kindly, send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
1e on cowboy ballad type—up to 36 eee Reports are ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
0 to in two weeks, We pay good rates, on acceptance.” & Name 
> pay Western Novel & Short Stories, 330 West 42nd § Address 
Street, New York City. Robert O. Erisman, Edi- 5 City State 
New fer, Ussued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; G0c a year. §_...cssssssssssussenss sseueus 
1 bi- “We use shorts of 7000 words, novelettes to : : * : 
se in 15,000 words, novels to 40,000 words. Modern, *We on to pee lowest agg Fea 
short mature copy is wanted with emphasis as much on 7 parses _ ip pores bem nguaama ne 
ment. character as action. Off-trail and slick-bent plots ect seats 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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are preferred. Girl interest is O. K. but no stories 
told from girl’s angle are wanted. Reports are in 
ten days to two weeks. We pay Yeac to 1¥% a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Western Short 
New York City. 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a 
use shorts to 7000 words. Modern, mature cop, 
is wanted with emphasis as much on 
as action. Off-trail and slick-bent plots are 
ferred, Girl interest is O. K., but no stories told 
from girl’s angle are wanted. Reports are in ten 
days to two weeks. We pay Yc to 1¥ec a word, 
on acceptance.” 

Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John Burr, Editor. Issued weekly; 10¢ 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use shorts up to 5000 
words, condensed novels around 15,000 
novelettes of 10,000 words, short serials around 
40,000 words with installments of around 10,000 
words each. Fast action stories of the West, no 
woman interest. Plots well rounded and not too 
complicated. Young heroes are preferred and ac- 
cent should be on characterization, rapid fire action 
and variety of problems. Reports are in two weeks 
We pay good rates on acceptance.” 


Stories, 330 West 42nd Street, 
Robert O. Erisman, Editor. Is- 
year. “We 


characte! 
pre- 
j 


words, 


Radio Markets 


Radio News, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Karl A. Kopetzky, Managing Editor 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “‘We 
used technical ‘how-to-build-it’ articles of interest 
to the radio amateur, experimenter, sound tech- 
nician and serviceman. Length should be betwe 
1000 and 3000 words. Diagrams can be submitted 
in pencil, rough. Parts lists must be complete and 
mention manufacturer’s brands. Also, as a specialty 
any articles with pictures on radio in the military, 
and unusual articles of radio in far away places, 
but not broadcast type. We buy photographs for 
which we pay from $1.00 to $5.00 each. Reports 
are in 30 days. We pay from Y2c a word to 2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 

Radio Retailing, 330 West 42nd Sreet, New 
York City. W. MacDonald, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $1.00 a year. “We use radio, record and 
sound dealer sales, management and _ servicing 
methods. We prefer copy to be short and with 
photographs, Reports are in one week. We pay 
lc a word, minimum, on acceptance.” 

Radio & Television, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use constructional 
radio and television articles, from 1200 to 1500 
words. We buy photographs. Reports cre in two to 
three weeks. We pay approximately lc a word, 
after publication.” 

QST, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. Kenneth B. Warner, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use technical, con- 
structional or humorous material, relating to the 
amateur radio. We occasionally buy photographs. 


Preliminary report on material is sent immediately ; 
final fifteen to thirty days. No 
payment is contributions except those 
author to the 


decision within 
made for 
regarded as contributions by the 


radio art. 


Publishing Houses 


519 Main Street, Cin- 
“We are 


for exceptional play material 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 


cinnati, Ohio. inton Beach, Editor. 





always in the mz 
At the 
quality of 
more for quality 





are interested in exceptional 
material. We will pay 
material if 


present time we 
three-act play 
suitable to our use 


than any of the other play publishers. We suggest 
us information 
about their scripts before they send them in, as it 
will save postage if we 


material. If your sc1 


that authors drop us a line giving 
hem cannot use the 
rounds 
publishers don’t send them to us 
can’t For good ma- 
For second grade 
our series we will pay on a 
basis, or commission. Reports are from 
two weeks to thirty days. Payment is made either 
at time of purchase or on a royalty basis.” 


ipts have made the 
of other play 
because we use them either. 
terial we will pay good prices. 
material for one of 


copy sale 


Gustav Blum, 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. “‘We will consider for Broadway production 
only full-length plays of exceptional merit. The 


competition is so keen and the standards so high 


manuscripts, those exhibit- 


that only ‘professional 
ing a thorough knowledge of the craft, can be 
is enclosed un- 
anuscripts will be returned via express 
weeks. Pay- 
ment is according to Basic Minimum Agreement 
of Dramatists’ Guild.” 


considered. Unless return postage 


] 


collect. Reports are made in a few 


The Countryman Press, Guilford, Vermont. “We 
limited editions of 
country-minded. 


publish books in two classes: 


collected authors; books for the 


We suggest that the author study the list and 
query before submitting. For an_ occasional 
individual book we might purchase photographs. 


Reports are made within two weeks. Payment is 


according to customary royalty agreements.” 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Cecil Goldbeck, Editor. “We want 
book manuscripts of the three different types: 1. 
Good full-length novels, including mysteries (no 
westerns, no light or salacious love stories). 2. 
Outstanding non-fiction of all kinds. 3. Juveniles, 
but no novelty, toy, fantasy or stunt books. Re- 
ports are made as soon as possible. Payment is 
on a royalty basis.”’ 

The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. Roland F. Fernand, 
Editor. “We are both one-act and 
three-act plays suitable for high schools. Comedies 
and mysteries are popular. A one-set show and an 
evenly-divided cast are almost a necessity. Plays 
with more parts for women or girls will do, but 
the reverse of this is seldom true. We are also 
interested in plays stressing democracy and the 


interested in 
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are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher's book 


catalogues, 


its. readers. 


WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right . $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexe 
be — Word and How to 


<o Baker 


2.50 
1.50 


a 4 Thesaurus 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
Janet Rankin Aiken 
A Working Grammar of the 
English Language 1.00 
James C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fernal 
Writing Good English 2.00 
Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 2.50 
Soule’s Synonyms 3.50 
Don’t Say It 5.00 
john B. Opdycke 
PLAYWRITING 
Write That Play . 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
eat oy ee 
john H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play? 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictiona 50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
rite em 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Don’ts of Radio 
Writing x 1.00 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing ; 3.00 
Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
Stories 3.50 
Frances Marion 
Hollywood’s Movie 
Commandments 2.75 
O. 7. Martin 
Radio Writing . 3.75 
Max Wylie 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Poems Editors Buy 3.50 
Edith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 75 
Horatio Winslow 
1,75 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 

j. Walker 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 
Anne Hamilton 


1.25 


Points About Poetry 50 
Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 

Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 

The Rhymer’s Lexicon... . 28 


Andrew Loring 


Plots and Personalities 8.7 
Downey & E. H. Slosson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’s Market 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1941 Year Book and Market 
Guide 35 
Photo- peg Guide 35 
oh n Lyons 


1941 Photo Almanac & Market 
Guide 1.00 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


/riting 1.50 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
i ay Photography for 
Trade ‘com ; 50 


H. _— Snyder 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and Camera 
Paul G. Holt @ H. R. "Snyder 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


ild giana 3.00 

Jack Woodford 

Short Story Technique 1.25 
David Raffelock 

Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Trial & Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for eee 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 

Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R. owst 

The Writing of Fiction 3.00 


Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


2.00 


Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 
obinson 

My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 
Will Herman 

The Story’s the Thing 2.00 
Agnes Parsons 

Writing As a Career 2.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Magazine Writing and Editing... 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 

Writing the Juvenile Story . 2.00 
May Emery Hall 

Writing Magazine Fiction...... 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations. . 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Writing the Magazine Article 2.00 
harles Carson 
Manuscripts Salable 2.00 


Making 
Wv ‘alter Des Marais 

Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


Modern Criminal Investigation _ 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing 3.25 
E. Brennecke 
Contest Gold 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsa 
Writing the Sex Nove' 1.00 
Murder Manual .. 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slan 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide 25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... . 
Air Story Writer’s Guide. . 25 
Cowboy Lingo .. Pea 2.50 
Ramon R. Adams 
This Trade of Writing 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer. . 2.50 
rof. H ixon 
The Writer’s Book : . 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Chas on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
The Said Book .. Ce 
All Synonyms for “‘said’’ 
How to Prepart Mss. and 
Contest Entries 35 
The Gag Builder 1.00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
How to Make Money By 
Writing .60 
Selling What you Write 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them 2.50 


Helen King 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 
Writing and Selling —— 


Feature Articles 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Makin 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing . 2.00 


Walter B. Pitkin 
The Technique of Novel Writing 2.00 
Basil Hogarth 





Gentlemen: 


The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50}. 


nne Hamilton 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short en! 1.00 
Plotto -.* 

Wm. y+ may Cook 
Plot of Fly © 0 Story : 1.25 
Heary Albert Phillips 


For which I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 





City .. 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25] Writers—Here’s How!.......... 1.00 
Anne Hamilton Mildred I. Reid 

Dynamics of Drama .... 3.00] Putting “It”? in the Columna.... .300 
George Armin Shaftel en Arid 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me the following books prepaid: 


State 





Writer’s Digest 


is your best 


introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Do YOU Want More 
Acceptance Slips? 


In Contest Writing prize checks are acceptance 


slips. Our Students know the exultation of re- 
ceiving them, for many of them do so con- 
sistently. 

The biggest reason for their success is our 


EXCLUSIVE PRE-JUDGING METHOD of 
Entry Analysis and Improvement. Here the 
exact words of a happy winner of a First Prize 
Wristwatch in the Quaker Contest: 
“This winning entry is one you helped me revise 
so all credit for my success is due to your ex- 


are 


cellent Criticism Ser rvice Thank you so muc¢ 
for your 5 aa help.”?” (Mrs. W. F. Burkart, 
Bay City, Texas) 
FREE! 
This copyrighted plan can do the same FOR 
YOU. WRITE TODAY for your FREE copy 
of “Prize Ideas.” It’s packed with winning 


ideas, winning entries and current contest news. 
A penny postcard is the easiest way and there’s 
no obligation. Find out how the PRE-JUDG- 
ING METHOD can help YOU WIN CON- 
TEST PRIZES REGULARLY! 


WRITE NOW! — LEARN HOW! — AND WIN! 


ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 
(The only School of Contest Writing endorsed and r¢ 
ommended by 30 All-American Contestars and by two 
National Contest Fudges.) 

Willow Grove, Pa. 





Dept. D-6 


YOU CAN PAY MORE, BUT—! 
can you get even as much SPECIFIC HELP? Your instruc- 
tor will have sold his own work to nearly a hundred publica- 
tions from the book publishers and Esquire, through the ¢ 
his clients in some instances making higher markets. Ou 
your writing problems in a letter aed Sing stamp, or 
short story and $1.00 for sales consideration reading 
treatment charged for separately. 


RICHARD TOOKER, Writing Coach 
Box 148 (Express 741 E. Culver St.) Phoenix, Ariz. 


TYPING! 


**Everything you type for me— 
30c per 1000 words. 

















sul 
Detailec 








Says a well-known writer: 
sells.”” It may do the same for you. 


Carbon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets 
suggested, Inquiries invited. Try me. 

Vv. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON, KENTUCKY 








NON- PROFESSIONAL WRITERS ~ 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of their 
scripts wenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
raged that, onan Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored’’ 
ts and clients highly praise my work 
EXTREMEL Y x10 ME R ATE RATES. Free office report on 
one story if you mention Writer's Digest 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston, 








23 Green Street Mass. 




















Learn Juvenile Story Writing 
MARIA VAN VROOMAN 


Junior Literary Guild Author 
Complete Personal Course $10.00 
Provincetown MASSACHUSSETTS 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


life. Material of a humorous 
use in Army camps is also 
s or skits revolving about the 
life in demand. Please 
envelope with manuscript. 
We are interested in poetry 


American way of 
nature suitable fox 
needed. Short pla 
lighter side of camp 
send return, stamped 
ils 

We buy photographs. 


are 





for children, such as is found in handbooks for 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, Washington’s Birthday, 
etc. Reports are within two to three weeks. Terms 
of payment are discussed only when we are in- 
terested in a script.’ 

Greenbergs Publisher, 67 West 44th Street, New 


York City. Frederick Private : Editor. “We want 
the serious book-length anak not of the ‘cheaper’ 


variety. Any subject except poetry and drama 
may be used. Special stress is on books of a utili- 
tarian nature. Reports are in one to two weeks.” 
Ivan Bloom Hardin Company, 3806 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. Ivan B. Boyd, 
Editor. “We are interested in one-act plays, par- 
ticularly. Also full-length with one set, plenty of 
action. Outright purchase price varies. Also royalty 


arrangements.” 
Harper & Davies, 159 So. Western Avenue, Suite 


204, Los Angeles, California. Lawrence Harper, 
Editor. “We use an type of book length material, 
25,000 words and up. Our literary tastes are 
critical, but of utmost importance is the salability 
of the book. Right now we’d like to have a good 


sabotage or the like with rental library 


arket for juveniles. 


mystery 
We 


appeal. offer a limited 


We want non-fiction with general reader appeal. 
We like good philosophical writing but no meta- 
physical or religious books. Length of time for 


reporting is indefinite, probably a maximum of six 
Redsteursy on basis and author’s 
, dependent on exploitation and sales pos- 
si bilities of material.” 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Manager. 
“We publish a variety of entertainment material. 
Short adolescent comedies and serious one-act plays 
are in demand. We report in two weeks. Material 
is usually purchased outright and paid for upon 
acceptance. 

The Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. William K. Har- 
riman, Editor. “We want fiction in the lengths 
from 60,000 to 75,000 words. Reports are in about 
three weeks. Payment on royalty basis.” 


weeks, royalty 


€ eo 


Trade Journals 


Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th Street, New 
York City. George W. Kable, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 75c a year. “We want 
article material on hou farmers are using electricity 
methods, s, profits. Must be specific. 
We buy photographs that are pertinent subjects 
with captions. Reports are in two weeks. We pay 
1Yac a word; $1 to $3 for photos, on acceptance.” 


costs, saving 


Farm Machinery and Equipment, 804 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Arch S. Merrifield, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
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“We are glad to consider material dealing with 
Farm Equipment Dealers. Reports are made im- 
mediately. We pay 25c per column inch.” 

National Sign Fournal, P. O. Box 328, Denver, 
Colorado. Col. Orville J. Grisier, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “About the 
only type of material that can be furnished by 
free-lance writers is about new sign installations— 
electrical—outdoor—and the like. Most technical 
problems have to be written by experts. We buy 
photographs. Length of material should be from 
500 to 1000 words. We pay $7.50 per page.” 

Southern Fisherman, Baronne Building, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Warren Gleason, Editor. “We 
need monthly reporting services; southeastern and 
Gulf ports; Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida particularly. Before sub- 
mitting material prospective correspondents should 
communicate with us for details as to what we 
want.” 





JUNE HUMOR MARKETS 
by DON ULSH 


June is the brides’ month, but not for the Gag 
Artist or Writer. June first means gags for late 
September and early October. Now IS NOT the 
time to be thinking up that June Bride gag, the 
Spring Cleaning idea, the “young man’s fancy” 
etc. In June your editor is planning his Bathing 
Beach gags, Vacation gags, Back to School gags 
and early Fall material. We keep repeating this 
information because many writers still send out a 
Fourth of July idea July Ist. You will save lots 
of postage and rejects if you keep your gag calen- 
dar two to three months in advance. 

BOYS LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Francis J. Rigney Art Director “BOYS LIFE pays 
a flat rate of $15.00 per cartoon but does not pur- 
chase jokes. All jokes published are Boy Scout 
Diary winners in a monthly contest.” A strong 
slant here toward animal gags. Possible and Im- 
possible Silly Situations stuff is also favored. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance and prompt. 

AMERICAN BOY, New Center Bldg., Detroit, 
Michigan, is going through a period of re-financing 
and payments for past due accepted material will 
be taken care of in the near future as we under- 
stand it. The AB is one of the oldest monthlies 
in the youth magazine field and their past record 
of fast checks and prompt reading of material 
should be considered by contributors who have 
money coming. 

Plans for the return of BALLYHOO as a major 
humor sheet have been shelved, at least tempo- 
rarily. 

CLICK, 400 North Broad, Philadelphia, Pa., 
are scheduled to expand their cartoon market 
several pages soon, making this picture sheet one 
of the major gag markets. 

GAGS, 831 Plymouth Court, Chicago, IIl., has 
had such success with their first two issues that 





BOOKS NEEDED! 


Publishers are still calling for books. Just 
placed another with The Crime Club. 

If you have a book you want published 
why not express it to me? It may be ex- 
actly what some publisher wants. 

Ten dollars is my service fee for reading 
and submitting. If your book is publish- 
able, this is your only expense until I 
place it. Then I get ten per cent of what- 
ever it brings. 

You could waste more than ten dollars 
trying to find your publisher. There are 
so many book publishers. 

Now is the time when publishers are filling 
their Holiday lists. 

Writers of short fiction and articles should 
send for my Magazine Map which lists 
nearly four hundred editorial checkbooks. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St. New York City 


In the heart of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











BIG DIME'S ; WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures 
by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘Plot Genie” and 
‘Article Writing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! Stamps 
or coin. 
. Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 
. How To Syndicate What Yeu Write 
How To Criticize Your Own Story 
How To Protect Your Story Idea 
How To Write A Book In Six Days 
. Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
. Story Writing Self Taught 
How To Write Your Life Story 

10. How To Choose A Success Pen Name 

11. How To Market Your Story 

12. Interesting Story Openings. 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The 
Plot Genie System, including sample plot demonstra- 
tion, and on ‘“‘Article Writing Made Easy’”’ sent free 
upon request. Write today. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 22, 541 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Please state if you own Pilot Genie) 


SOND PWN = 











POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 1941 PRIZE PRO- 

RAM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
ou will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
BAND POOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A Notional Magatine of poetry 
(Published monthly, since 1929; 25c a 'y; 
N. Vernon Avenue Dallas, "Toms 
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Sell Your 


Short-Shorts 








ROBERT OBERFIRST 


SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS: The Robert Ober- 
first Literary Agency is in urgent need of all types of 
short short stories for immediate placement in the 
syndicate and magazine markets. If you have any 
short short fiction which you think is worthy of editorial 
consideration by all means let me appraise it for you 
as to its sales possibilities! 

In the 1938-39-40 Writer's Digest-Liberty short short 
contests the Oberfirst Agency placed a good per- 
centage of the winning stories in markets paying up 
to $100.00 per short short. In most of these stories the 
Oberfirst Agency offered suggestions for revision and 
in some cases actually revised the stories so that they 
could have been immediately placed. If you have any 
stories which contain salable possibilities the same 
procedure is followed in placing them. 

SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS! If you desire to 
slant your short short stories at the popular, commer- 
cial markets, be sure to read my series of instructive 
articles, ANALYSIS OF A SYNDICATE SHORT 
SHORT, ANALYSIS OF A LIBERTY SHORT SHORT, 
ANALYSIS OF A _ COLLIER'S SHORT SHORT, 
ANALYSIS OF A THIS WEEK SHORT SHORT and 
ANALYSIS OF A PULP MAGAZINE SHORT SHORT 
which have recently appeared in THE WRITER—a 
writer's magazine published at 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. These articles analyze penetratingly the 
short shorts published by McClure Syndicate, Liberty, 
Collier's, This Week and Argosy. They should help 
you in the writing and slanting of this type of popular 
short-short fiction. 

The reading and handling fees are very low: $1.00 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3.00 from 2,000 to 5,000 words; 
$5.00 flat above the 5,000 word quota. Poems, 50c; articles, 
$2.00; serials, $5.00. My agency is expanding. | need more 
promising beginners to join my clientele. 


My booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, 
10¢ per copy. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 
WOODBINE NEW JERSEY 





possibilities of going monthly this fall are strong. 
The magazine is now appearing every other 
month. Over 100 cartoon gags are carried in 
each issue. 

MOTOR AGE, Chestnut at 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. J. Edward Ford, managing editor. 
“Our editorial needs in humor are confined to 
cartoons. We use a good many of these and pay 
$5.00 each for one column gags and $7.50 for 
two column. We use more of the one column. 
Payment is made on publication.” This is the 
largest motor trade market in the field and ma- 
terial is usually used and paid for within 60 
days of acceptance. No mention is made in Mr. 
Fords letter of their rate of $15.00 for ideas that 
rated a full page. Whether or not this page rate 
still applies we do not know. 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, _ Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Arnold Nicholson, As- 
sociate editor, says: “Country Gentleman pro- 
vides a limited market for jokes and skits up to 
300 words in length; humorous verse not to ex- 
ceed twenty-four lines and single panel cartoons. 
We devote part of a page in each monthly issue 
to humor under the title, Chaff. Newspaper 
breaks are also sought and the original clipping 
must be submitted. Rates are excellent and pay- 
ment is on acceptance. I might add that the 
cartoon requirements of COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, just now, are completely filled and we 
will not be buying for some months.” 

The NEW YORKER, 25 West 43rd St., New 
York City. TO OUR ARTISTS Bulletin; 
“While we need drawings on all the topical and 
seasonal subjects, we wish you would keep in 
mind that our greatest needs, week by week, are 
drawings on War, National Defense, and Aid to 
Democracies. There seems no doubt that this 
need will increase as the United States becomes 
more involved in the war and that we will re- 
quire not only more drawings on these subjects, 
but stronger drawings. In this respect you should 
remember that we are always looking for edi- 
torial cartoons. Whether or not you work in 
color, if you have any ideas that might make 
good War or Defense covers please let us see 
them.” 





WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst 


Joseph McCord, author of BUGLES GOING BY, a 
novel published in McCall Magazine and many other 
novels, writes concerning my booklet, WRITING THE 
SHORT SHORT STORY; “Your description of the 
short short story technique is clear and to the point.” 
Short-short storyists: Be sure to send for this im- 
portant booklet which explains in detail the three 
cardinal elements in writing a salable short-short story. 
After you read this booklet you should have no trouble 
in constructing salable short shorts! If you want to 
write to sell order WRITING THE SHORT SHORT 
STORY by Robert Oberfirst, the foremost authority on 
this type fiction. 

Enclose 10c in coin (no stamps) to cover printing 

and mailing costs. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
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The Winner 


| U\K Wy \— 


I can’t believe it. To snag first prize and $250 
in a national contest like this is more than I can 


take and remain normal. For several days I’ve 
attempted to write you but I’m still numb from 
the shock. 


My story is so familiar. Dreamed authorship 
from the day I thought writing fairy tales would 
be more fun than reading them; started a novel 
at twelve, etc. When reading about Steve Fisher 
in the Wrirer’s 1941 Year Book, I decided I 
lacked the stuff. Look what he had done. All I 
had was the faith of a dollar I got from a local 
newspaper, when I was fifteen, for a short roman- 
tic Alaska story. So to date, I have made $251. 

A few years ago Rube Shaw, a Portland writer, 
set me right on technique. But the pump remained 
dry—no, muddy. About a quarter of a million 
words of poor writing is my record, and reading 
everything that came to hand. 

I’m an insurance cashier, but I’m going places 
now! By the way, the contest story was the first 
one I really lost myself in and enjoyed writing 
since I wrote a horror story at night in a deserted 
office, 

I reluctantly gave up my prize in favor of the 
savings account, but I had a photostat of that 
grand check made to hang above my typewriter to 
remind me in future dark moments that “it can be 
done.” 


years ago. 


Eva PAuLSON 
Rt. 2, Box 508, Beaverton, Ore. 


New Confession 
Sir: 

Hillman Periodicals, Inc., announces that it will 
publish a new confession magazine for which mate- 
rial is wanted at once. 

The magazine will use first-person stories told 
by both men and women—strong, dramatic, hu- 
man, and convincing stories covering all phases 
of life, from the starkest existence to the most 
glamorous. 

Manuscripts should run in length from 5,000- 
7,500 words and for novelettes from 10,000 to 
12,000 words. Payment of two cents a word will 
be made promptly upon acceptance. 

Mary Ro.uins, Editor, 
Hillman Periodicals, Inc., 
1476 Broadway, New York City. 
The Writer’s Digest, 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
2.00 the year. Vol. 21, No. 8. Entered as second class 


Published by the 
matter, April 21, 1921, 


1941 








Limited Su ‘Supply Left Let 


Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 
indexed than 
ever before. 


The 
Writer’s Market 


has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 






er’s market directory is the 1940 Writer’s Market. 
This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. Published April, 1940; revised December, 


P | ‘HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 


This is the eighth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many new 
features suggested by our readers, and improved the 
last — on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? You need this book. 
Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
field, indexed, and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
be Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


every 


y Now! You can trade your 1940 OP, - on a 
in Writer s Market by paying only $1. he 1941 
edition will not be ready for 5 months. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


(0 Send me postpaid one rt of “‘The 1941 Writer’s 
Market.”’ I enclose $3.0 


© Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me — one copy of “The 
1941 Writer’s Market.’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full 

Name 

Address 

Cas... State.. 

My subessigtion is — new ( renewal 


O extension 











Writer’s Digest Publishing Co 


at the Post Office, Cin., 


Monthly. 
me ik ee 





2 WRITER’s DIGEST 


To People 
Who Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today—and especially in Liberty Magazine—than ever before. 


Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed 
from the scene in recent years. Who will take their places? 
Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 


Rudyard Kipling, and many others whose work we have pub- 
lished? It is also true that more ple are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still rare and the writer still 
must learn his craft, as few of the newcomers nowadays 
seem willing to do. Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and women of power.”’ 


HE Newspaper Institute of 

America offers a free Writing 

Aptitude Test. Its object is to 
discover new recruits for the army 
of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a sim- 
ple but expert analysis of your lat- 
ent ability, your powers of imaginas 
tion, logic, etc. Not all applicants 
pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. 
course based on the practical train- 
ing given by big metropolitan dailies. 





Sells First Article 





4 Months After 
Enrolling 
“Sold my first article 
about four months 
after enrolling in the 

1, A. Since then 
I have sold articles to 
the Sunday School 
World, rethren 
Teachers’ Monthly 
and the Gospel Mes- 
senger. N.1.A. taught 
me more in ten 
months about writing 
saleable articles than 
my four years in 
college.””’ — Frep J. 
Miter, 401 S. Bar- 
ber Ave., Polo, Iil. 





NOTICE— 


Men °'21 to 35°" 
No need to hesi- 
tate to test your 
writin ability, 
even you 
are of conscription 
age. N. I. A. 
agrees to refund 
in full the tuition 
of anyone accepted 
as a student who 
is subsequently 
called for military 
service. 











This is the New York Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write 
by writing! You develop your indi- 
vidual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. 

You ‘‘cover’’ actual assignments such 
as metropolitan reporters get. Al- 
though you work at home on your 
own time, you are constantly guided 
by experienced writers. It is really 
fascinating work. Each week you 
see new progress. In a matter of 
months you can acquire the coveted 
**professional”’ touch. 

Then you’re ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making 
sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It 
requires but a few minutes and costs 
nothing. So mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occu- 
pation — writing for publication! 
Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York. 
(Founded 1925) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
rofit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, July. 


iss 
Mrs. 


Mr. 
Address... 


No will call en you) 7L66a 





(Corr 


“I Can Do That Good" 
Sir: 

If that God-forsaken piece of tripe handed 
out by Robert O. Erisman in the June Writer's 
Dicest is supposed to tell how to write selling 
stories I’ll stick to the “moom-pictures.” Have a 
heart, Ed, Robert O. Erisman went over all that 
stuff in the April issue of your magazine and 
since I read it in the original Argosy, I know 
the tale of Henry Palmer and how he wanted to 
be a successful dentist by heart now. 


Quote from Erisman’s sample story: “Listen, 
Henry Palmer, Sis told me all about you, but 
she didn’t tell you about me of course, because 
I am her black sheep brother, Ted, and she 
wanted to help me but she didn’t want to en- 
danger you.” And the guy gets good money for 
that! 

Hell, I can do that good—and better. I’ve 
never written anything for magazines and I read 
your magazine because a misguided girl friend 
gave me a subscription for Christmas. But it 
looks like there’s dough in the game—so this 
p. m. I bought some paper, borrowed a type- 
writer and am off to the nuthouse. Anyway, I 
think I'll sell a story just for the hell of it and 
just to show Robert O up. Watch the covers for 
the name of 

Rep O’GILvIE, 
Canton, Ga. 


® The Dicest holds no brief for Bob Erisman’s 
story, which is so-so. But, regarding the above 
quote, text separated from content, never makes 
sense. In the past Bob has done much better, and 
much worse—selling them all. The story was 
published solely because the criticisms were abso- 
lutely first rate. The fact that any pulp will buy 
a story “as good as that one” is ample evidence 
that professional writers, forced by two-penny 
rates (a figurative expression, brothers) to jam 
out production have left wide opportunities for 
beginners to edge in. Tell us when you hit, Red, 
and how hard.—Ed. 


Let George Do it 
Sir: 

All right. So, I stuck my neck out in the May 
issue of WritEer’s Dicest with my article Dirty 
Work At The Cross-Roads. 

What did it get me? 

Not a hell of a lot, my friends, on the basis of 
concrete results. It did prove this one thing to me: 
That writers are a bunch of supine cowards. 

Gentle God! how you have retreated into your 
cheasy little bomb shelters. 

Oh, there’s been a certain response to the article. 
You liked it, didn’t you? Yes indeed. It was just 
perfectly scrumptuous that someone had at last 
told those bad old publishers off right in public. 
You applauded vigorously with the tips of your 
lily-white fingers. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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1) iF YOU MUST EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
I've if you are among the thousands who have talent for 
/ = fiction but despair because they cannot survive the 
ge apprenticeship when their efforts bring no return 
0 this — THEN THIS SERVICE IS DESIGNED FOR YOU 
type- * 
way, I 
it and WE OFFER CRITICISM, INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE IN: 
ers for STEP ONE. Trade journal writing. If you have any creative talent, you can learn quickly and easily 
to earn money in this field. 
E STEP TWO. Feature writing for newspaper syndicates and general magazines. If you become com- 
P petent in step one, step two is half conquered. 
Ga. STEP THREE. Short story writing. Mastery of the techniques of trade journal writing and feature 
— article writing will equip you for swift conquest of the pulp paper fiction citadel. 
bove OUR SERVICE COVERS ALL THREE STEPS BECAUSE OUR 
a 
makes LONG PERSONAL EXPERIENCE COVERS ALL THREE STEPS 
r, and _ 
y hans Read "MONEY ON YOUR OWN MAIN STREET.” It is Harry M. Nelson's story of personal achieve- 
cera ment in the trade journal and magazine article fields—which began one bleak day at the depression's 
ill buy depth when he was a jobless newspaperman—and which ranges from the pages of hardware trade 
idence journals through national feature syndicates to the pages of the top smooth paper markets ..... 
“penny Read “IT'S A FORMULA—PLUS A FLAIR." It is Seaburn Brown's personal story of experience in 
o jam writing fiction that has gained recognition in several issues of the O. Henry Memorial Award 
ies for book. Mr. Brown has nothing to say of moon-beam inspiration or of the "stream of consciousness” 
, Red, varieties of creative writing. He is blunt, practical, factual. He believes action fiction success 
rests upon a hard-pan, common sense foundation of “formula—plus flair," and proves it... . 
* 
WE OFFER OUR VACATION-TIME SPECIAL PROGRAM: 
By return mail we send you "MONEY ON YOUR OWN MAIN STREET" and “IT'S A FORMULA—PLUS A 
FLAIR."' Study "MONEY ON YOUR OWN MAIN STREET''—then prepare and send to us for criticism three 
May trade journal articles, or two newspaper feature articles, or a magazine article. Also study “IT'S A FORMULA 
- —PLUS A FLAIR''—then write and send to us for criticism a short story of any length up to 5000 words. You 
Dirty may send your material for criticism at any time WITHIN TWO MONTHS. We not only criticize the material 
but we give you an evaluation of your writing talent and our advice on the field you are best fitted for and 
the markets at which you should aim. 
. THIS ENTIRE VACATION-TIME SPECIAL PROGRAM IS YOURS FOR FIVE DOLLARS. WE BELIEVE IT TO BE 
asis of THE GREATEST BARGAIN IN PROFESSIONAL LITERARY SERVICE NOW AVAILABLE. 
to me: * 
“ (Regular rat t 
© your egular rates on request) 
| NELSON & BROWN 
article. HARRY M. NELSON SEABURN BROWN 
as just Consultants to Writers 
at be P. ©. Box 309 
pu 1c. 
f your BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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“PLOTTO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 


PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20-day 
100% money-back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy PLOTTO 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Hollywood Studios .Veed Stories! 


new high 


Market? 


i¢ he d 


Lucrative 


Purchase of originals has rez 
You This 


Are Neglecting 
agent. I ofter 
had my 


To reach it you must have accredited 
you personal representation since 1919 I have 
offices in Hollywood, contacting studios daily 

or established author work 
Write today for free 


an 


your 
booklet 


Beginner 
next sale! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. 
Suite 215 


may be my 


Hollywood, Cali*. 
Dept. 80 











TYPING! 


Says a well-known writer: “Everything you type for me— 
sells.”” It may do the same for you. 30c per 1000 words. 
Carbon, postage free. Minor corrections and markets 
suggested. Inquiries invited. Try me. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON, KENTUCKY 











BERR R BEES 
HERE'S HOW! A complete course, 
One technical, one for- 


HELP YOURSELF! ,uias. Each book $1.00 


SEEKING A CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST bad ned bS 
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iF > me the chance, I'll hel you i ‘$3 6. 
nissions. Writing classes 1 cag 
Author and Literary Technici 
213112 RIDGE BLVD EVANSTON (CHICAGO), 
Writer’s Digest is your best 
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DIGEST 


I have your letters in front of me as I write this, 


The smallest pile contains the letters of pro. 
fessional authors who know about the evil | 
attacked, and want to do something about it, 


But most are afraid to take a stand, or are ashamed 


to admit the shabby treatment you have received 
in the past. You cautiously admit having heard 
rumors that such conditions exist, but deny that 
you have been victimized. 

Who do you think you’re kidding? I’ve been 
published by some of the worst and some of the 
best houses in the country. I know what you get 
for your stuff. I’ve just returned from a month’; 


trip to New York, and 
-ditors 


spent that month talking 
and authors getting facts 
conditions I discussed in my previous article 
{ know how you’ve been gypped 
you're being gypped. 

Others of frankly admit the terrible 
you've taken from a particular publisher, 
so steey 


to publishers, 
on the 
and how 
as 
beat- 
but 
9ed in apathy or fear that you won't 
your to be used in a crusade 
condition. You’re afraid 
off if you squawk. 
peon all again. You 
from a publisher on books 
, spend that money grub 
written ; and turn out 
food you’ve already eaten. 
is that you’d better off with- 
that the book business would 
you didn’t keep it oversupplied 
manuscripts. 
of books for Godwin and 
Phoenix averaging around two hundred bucks per 
book, and had no markets to turn to when I left 
those Yes, family damn near 
period of readjustment. Once I 


you 





\ ou’re 
to clean 
starvation 


illow names 


the your 
ages will be 
It’s the 
draw 


cut 

old 
minute 

promise 


system over 
adv ances 
you write 


to on 


before the 

bi ke to 
My 

out such a market 

better off 

h mediocre 


books 
for 
only reply 


are you 


pay 


be far 
wit 


I wrote a number 


two publishers. my 


starved during the 


was three months behind in my rent and I bor 
rowed a ten-spot from my landlord to buy gro- 
ceries with. I grossed over $7000 last year, and 
I’m going to do better this year—and I turned 


out about half the wordage I had previously given 








the long-suffering world. 

Some-few of you professionals have come through 
with what is needed—facts. Some few of you have 
had guts enough to come through instead of sit- 


do it. 


ting back and letting George 


So much for the smallest pile of replies—from 
professionals. 
The next stack letters from amateurs with 


and against various 
vanity publishers who have misled you into expect- 
huge returns from some small bit of work 
done which no legitimate publisher would 


grievances against magazines 
ing 
you've 
accept. 

I hold 
nothing about them 


You 


concerns, but I know 
and am not interested in their 

been repeatedly warned i 
writers’ magazines ( “Clip and Paste” ; Dicest, 
Feb., 1941), falling for such sucker-bait. 
If you persist in expecting to get something for 
nothing, have abide by the con- 
sequences. 


no brief for these 


activities. have 
see 
against 
simply 


you Il to 
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Juy, 


By far the largest number of letters in response 
to my article comes from misguided amateur writers 
who take the stand that all editors and all pub- 
lishers crooks and thieves and pirates. They 
give me for taking up the cud- 
, against conside1 common 


are 
frenzied applause 
gels what they our 
enemies. 

Such letters are the attitude of thei: 
writers, silly. A couple of festering spots on a man’s 
body don’t indicate he’s rotten to the core. 

There, have it. Does the response to my\ 
article constitute a real cross-section of the 
ing fraternity in this fervently 


tiresome ; 


you 
writ- 
country? I trust 
not. 
God help us if it does. 
Brett HALLIDAY 
340 S. Gaylord 
Denver, Colo. 

@ Alleged complaints against circulating 
library publishers include faked royalty statements, 


some 


reprints without payment, sale of English rights 
without payment. The Dicrst has received no 
stack of original facts from any writer proving 
any one of these charges which, time and time 
again, crop up in our editorial mail.—Ep. 

Oie Virginia Writers’ Club 

Sir: 

The Virginia Writers’ Guild of Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, meets weekly on Thursday at a local hotel. 
For three years we have been studying tech- 
nique, analyzing stories, and now we are taking a 


course in psychology. 

Our membership is which 
to the many who want to join the group. 

We would like to hear from any group having 
about twenty members. Perhaps they would tell 
us ideas about their meetings. 

Each of us hoard every of WriTER’s Dr- 
GEST, and you’d be surprised how we refer to back 
copies for some of our class questions! 

MARLEINE READER 
Box 411, 


limited, seems unfair 


copy 


Harris, 


Roanoke, Va. 


$150 Play Contest 

A Play Contest has been announced by the 
Theatre League, with prizes totalling $150 
prize of $100 and a second prize of $50. 


New 


a first 


Past New Theatre League Play Contests awards 
have been given to such plays as “Waiting for 


Lefty,’ “Bury the Dead,” 

and “Plant in the Sun.” 
The current New Theatre League Play Contest 

for unpublished and non-commercially produced 


“The Cradle Will Rock” 


Plays opens on June 1, 1941, and closes on Oc- 
tober 1, 1941. The prize plays will be announced 
on October 15, 1941. 

Information on the Contest may be obtained at 
New Theatre League, 110 West 47th Street, New 
York City. 

Writer’s Digest is your best 
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DOLE HALL 


Here dwell both 
staff and Confer- 


ence members. 





THE OLIVET WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


AT OLIVET, MICHIGAN 
JULY 20th to AUGUST 2nd 
Offers 

To men and women who desire to make progress 
in the field of writing— 
Two weeks of intensive study under the friendly 
guidance and counsel of a group of distin- 
guished American and English authors. 


The staff includes: W. H. Auden: Lilian 
Lauferty; James Laughlin; Katherine Anne 
Porter; Glenway Wescott; Glen Gosling; Nan- 


nine Joseph; LeRoy W. Snell and others to be 
announced. Write for bulletin. 
Address 


ROBERT G. RAMSAY 


Olivet College Olivet, Michigan 














Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction—Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers practical, up-to-date training in story and 
article writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is returned with 
detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, an- 
swering all your questions, helping you find the type of 
work for which you are naturally suited. Before long you 
are writing in your own home fiction untae, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 


TODAY for the free booklet 


in magazine w riting. 


Dept. ED-7, 


SEND THE COUPON 
which tells about opportunities 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y 
Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Inquiries ovaliientiol. No salesman will call). 
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WRITE YOUR NOVEL — 


In the last 60 days more than 200 writers have become in- 
terested in this time-and-work-saving Plan. There is noth- 
ing like it anywhere else. Here is day by day guidance 
through the preliminary note-taking, plotting, writing, and 
final revisions of a novel. The fifteen Sections, each ten 
er more pages long, include Organizing the Novel Project 
into an orderly, simplified Plan; Finding and Expanding 
the Idea; Assembling the Characters; Making up the Chap- 
ters, ete., etc. A Novel is the quickest way to literary 
success and this Plan cuts the labor almost in half. 


Write for free particulars. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
672 $. Lefeyette Park Place, Les Angeles, Calif. 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Ex- 
——— expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 
or special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Stree? 








Herrisburg, Pa. 

















oF 
Dept. 305B 


peek 
1315 Michigan Ave. U. S. A. 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where to 
sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and fessionals. A gold mine of information. 
Complete Ba nts! Supply is limited. Send for it today. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
S18 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BIG DIME'S WORTH! 


Here's Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘“‘Plot Genie’’ and ‘‘Article Writing 
Made Easy”—for a dime each! Stamps or coin. 
+ Genie Formula for Radio - a Play Plot 
. The “— Writing Form 
How To Syndicate What ¥ oe Write 
ow To Criticize Your Own Story 


Idea 
A_Book In Six Days 
t m The Subconscious ”Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 
sd to Write Your Life Story 
How To Choose A Success Pen Name 
How To Market Your Story 


12. Int tory Openings. 
All. Twelve = hed sn ‘Descrintive literature on The 


Chicago, 
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Plot 


Genie System, eceeng comple, plot demonstration, and on 
“Article Writing Made Easy’ sent free upon request. 
Write today. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 23, 541 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 








MATHILDE WEIL ® Literary Agent 


formerly of New York, is now established in San 
Francisco. Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco 








Writer’s Digest is your best 


DIGEST 


College Life of Yore 
Sir: 

The thought occurred to me that you might 
like to mention us in your Forum as a possible 
source of information on any phase of college life. 

We shall be glad to furnish any of your readers 
with information on college life today, or college 
life one hundred years ago. Since we are now 
working on a centennial program, quite a bit of 
interesting information has come into our hands. 

We certainly don’t expect to write a treatise for 
anyone, but we will be glad to answer any intelli. 
gent questions briefly and as accurately as we know 
how. 

Every request for information should be accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

G. W. Youns, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


® Ohio Wesleyan was founded in 1842 by Rev. 
Adam Poe. First classes met in the Dining Hall of 
the Mansion House. There were twenty-nine stu- 
dents and four instructors.—Ed. 

Syndicate Sells to Army Mags 

Sir: 

The Sheridan News Service, which publishes 
The Sheridan for the Public Relations Section at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., and also acts as a syndicate 
for the fast-growing list of Army publications, is in 
the market for short Mss. and cartoon or gag ideas 
that will have a special interest for the men in 
training for the national defense. We are par- 
ticularly interested in material which will lend 
itself to weekly syndication. The customary syndi- 
cate compensation will apply. 

All material must be accompanied by return 
postage on self-addressed envelopes. Prompt read- 
ings and reports are guaranteed. 

E. J. Coste.to, Editor, 
The Sheridan News Service, 
366 Central Ave., Highland Park, IIl. 





N. ¥. Writers’ Club 
Sir: 

In your June issue we noticed a letter from a 
Brooklynite writer who was interested in joining a 
short-story writer’s group. 

While our group is not located in Brooklyn, wé 
have been meeting regularly once each week in the 
Village section, downtown New York City, for the 
past three years. 

The group, which is informal, consists of short- 
story writers who are interested in making the 
grade. Several of us have already published while 
the rest of us are working hard at it. We meet for 
mutual consultation, a reading and discussion of 
our individual manuscripts, discussion of markets, 
etc. There are, of course, no fees or expenses what- 
soever attached to this. 

Henry W. Linn, 
790 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Jury, 


“A Right Guy At Heart” 
Sir: 

Louis H. Silberkleit, of Columbia Publications, 
has been in for a lot of kicking around by 
writers, large and small, regarding over-due pay- 
ment. In many cases there has been some justifi- 
cation. I know I’ve lost patience now and then, 
and in correspondence have over-used some sul- 
phuric adjectives. 

But all in all, he’s a right guy at heart, despite 
this occasional difficulty in extracting bucks from 
him, and I suppose he’s had quite a tough time 
of it himself since the war started kicking paper 
prices around. 

Anyhow, I’ve been in a particular jam lately. 
I needed dough bad. Louie owed me a gobful, 
so I wrote him just what the situation was like 
on this end. 

Four days later, I got a check for payment in 
full. 

So he’s got a heart, too, don’t you think? 

PauL SELONKE, 
122 Willow Road, 
Elmhurst, III. 
® Yes.—Ed. 
Sir: 

Please note our change of policy as follows: 
All our formal verses are staff written and we will 
not buy this type of material on the open market. 
We are interested at all times in seeing humorous, 
clever and novelty ideas for Greeting Card use, 
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particularly for birthday, get-well and Christmas. 

We should like to see material written by ex- 
perienced writers only, for which we will continue 
to pay biggest prices. 

VirGINIA STRANG, 
American Greeting Publishers, 
11800 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Lost and Found Department 
Sir: 

We feel sure you will be interested to know 
that the letter you so kindly published for us in 
your June issue, inquiring the correct address of 
Robert Cooper, resulted most successfully, Mr. 
Cooper has written us, after seeing your notice, 
and his check has been mailed to him. 

We greatly appreciate the help. 

Mrs. A. P. WaLpo, Fiction Editor, 
McClure Syndicate, N. Y. C. 





Sir: 

I am holding checks for stories I have sold for 
three writers who seem to have been lost, strayed, 
or stolen. They are: Frank Airth, ex-Tampa, 
Florida ; Richard G. Martin, ex-Coquille, Oregon ; 
and Spencer Moore who used to pop in and out 
of our office and never could be tied down long 
enough to leave any sort of mailing address. 

Anybody know where I can find ’em? 

AucustT LENNIGER, 
56 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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our outstanding plan. 


Rush postcard today! No obligation. 


one hour’s spare time... 





TODAY! 


WE'LL DO THE REST. 


Hartley B. Comfort, Pres. 
Dept. 716, 





AO LEY 


TO HELP YOU 
ON THE WAY UP! 


Try this professional writer’s test of your ability to write 
for pay. It’s fun! Designed also to show which of the 
2,500 paying markets are best suited to you. We will give 
you a free report on your writing talent and send details of 
We charge no advance fee for 
reading or marketing stories of writers we have trained. 


SPECIAL: If you are prompt we will also send you first 
FREE instructions in our new Earn As You Learn plan 
with the report on your test. Learn how many writers 
are making $5.00 and more a day writing at home in 
others are making good full 
time income. This free offer may be withdrawn shortly. 
Be sure to get your set of these free instructions. 


JUST MAIL A POSTCARD WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
NO CHARGE. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


107 N. 8th, 

















Ry Fos 
HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 
One of the many new writ- 


‘Mr. ‘ummings 
excellent criticism, de- 
ind comprehensive. 
elpful in 
Write 
ket.’" When can we run 
your picture in this space as 
an author on the way up? 





A 


NO OBLIGATION. 


Saunders M. Cummings, Director 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 








a) > WRITER'S DIGEST 
~ IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable 
men and women who have never sold fiction, 
but who are intelligent and write good Eng- 
lish, to learn enough about writing to make a 
little money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot-more of it at higher 


prices. 
FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 
New and accurate ideas and facts about 


writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the profession are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story — 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 


Writer's Digest 
22 East I2th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 
Address 


City State 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


Up-a-Notch Department 
Sir: 

The article “Selling the Book Length Manu- 
script’ in the 1941 YEAR BOOK was very inter- 
esting, and the complete markets of all book pub- 
extremely helpful. Can you throw any 
light on this problem? I am a full time writer 
specializing in Western fiction. With the last 
vear I finding a market with the Red 
Circle magazines on 60,000 word yarns and 30,000 
word novelettes, which afterwards can be blown up 
book lengths. I sell Red Circle only First 
North American Magazine Serial Rights, and re- 
cently placed the first of these yarns with Phoenix 
Press after Red Circle had published it. 


lishers 


have been 


into 


from Phoenix Press, for a 
novel of this around $150 to 
$250. Just the other day I completed a blow up 
of a 30,000 worder which is scheduled to appear 
in one of the Red Circle Since 
expanding this book I believe I have a book far 


As you know the pay 


type, is generally 


magazines soon. 


superior to my earlier efforts and would like to 
find a book publisher that perhaps would pay 
better 

What arrangements are offered by book publish- 


ers such as Dodd, Mead; Doubleday, Doran, etc., 
for books they publish in the Western field? I 
realize that most of these publishers operate on a 
royalty basis, and the royalties depend on the 
book’s popularity which, of course, is not predict- 
able. My question: Is a contract from Dodd, Mead 
on a Western book that would not sell worth more 
to me in cash than $150 or $200 sale to Phoenix? 
[hese latter people, of course, pay outright and if 
the book doesn’t sell the publisher loses; not the 
author. I would add that Phoenix Press 
promptly fulfills their contracts with me, but per- 
haps I should explore the manner in which an- 
other kind of book publisher would treat a West- 
ern book. 


like to 


Norma A. Fox, 
2823 Third Ave., N. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


® To get the answer to this question direct from 
its source, WriTER’s DiGEstT sent this letter to Ray- 
T. Bond of Dodd, Mead. Mr. Bond’s reply 


is as follows: 


mond 


Sir: 

Your letter addressed to Mr. Mathieu of Writ- 
ER’s DicestT was forwarded by him to me. In 
reply, I am sending you herewith a blank describ- 
current Western Story competition. I 
don’t know whether you are eligible for this unless 
the serial rights to your story are also available, 
since the contest is sponsored generally by a pub- 
lisher and a magazine, as the circular shows. If 
you aren’t eligible for this contest, the circular at 
least indicates that we are interested in publishing 
good Westerns. We have several top-notch West- 
ern writers on our present list, among them Max 


ing our 
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JuLy, 


Brand, Jackson Gregory, George W. Ogden, and 
Peter Dawson. 


When a person really clicks as a Western writer, 


he is likely to have a sale which will bring him 
back a considerable income in royalties, but he 
will be lucky if he sells 5,000 copies on the first 


book or two. Since most publishers pay not more 
than ten percent of the retail price, you will see 
that 5,000 copies mean only $1,000.00 in royalty 
However, this is to be considered—that it is more 
You have already written 
What- 


a sense, 


or less of a plus sale. 
the story presumably and have serialized it. 
ever you get out of book publication is, in 
velvet. 

Most of the older book publishing houses have 
one or more Western writers on their regular lists 
—Dodd, Mead; Doubleday; Harper; Houghton 
Mifflin, etc. If I looking for a 
house with a smaller list of publications, I think I 
should try William Morrow (Editor, Frances 
Phillips). 

Why don’t you get your best manuscript in shape 
and send it along? We are interested in adding a 
Western writer to our list if he is a first-rater, and 
reading the manuscripts will best tell us whether 
or not your books would be likely to fit into ou 
schedule. 


were youngel 


out 


RayMonp T. Bonn, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
443 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Ready, Set----- 
Sir: 

The Writer's Year Book for 1941, with all the 
articles about where to live for $1 a day, was 
grand. How about a writer’s paradise in Canada? 


Something on the western shore—where men art 
still men, and forest primeval. 
K. A. Davis, 
2835 Porter Avenue, 
Ogden, Utah. 
® Whoosh!—and the Paradise Department of 
WrITER’s DIGEST is at We believe 


the following is true, and the lady reliable: 


your service. 


Sir: 

We live 32 miles off the main Cariboo Highway, 
and a similar distance from rail head. Our alti- 
tude is 4,000 feet, and this is what you would call 
bush country, having a heavy growth of 
jackpine and cottonwood. At intervals of 
three or four miles the timber opens out to the 
fine natural hay meadows, and it is at these mead- 
ows that the pioneers and homesteaders have built 
their log cabins and settled down. Most of the 
ranches are comparatively small, but there are a 
few who run several hundred head of cattle and 
horses. Others live mainly from their trap lines. 
In general, most of them have a few head of cattle 
and a small trap line, the combined resources of 


spruce, 


every 
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BEGINNER’S 
LUCK! 


Another first sale for an SSW student — 
this time by Ruth Gorman of California. And 
Earle C. Bergman, of Illinois, writes, "The SSW 
course and help have been priceless! I'd still 
be stumbling around in the dark if you hadn't 
kept me on the straight and narrow path.” 

A great many people have the notion that, 
because so many students in this course make 
sales, the assignments Jack Woodford based 
on his famous TRIAL AND ERROR are de- 
signed for experienced writers rather than 
beginners. A lot of beginners can tell you 
otherwise! Most of the sales we make for our 
students are for people WHO NEVER AP- 
PEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners — the only requirement being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 


Enter ... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phase has been associated 
with us. We have applied it to a great many beginners. 
Perhaps we can apply it to you. And we are proud 
of the fact that we train beginners to sell their very 
first stories at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest 
paying markets available. The average beginner's story 
sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theo- 
ries. They are based on Jack Woodford's famous 
TRIAL AND ERROR, Some years ago the author was 
asked by readers to develop the ideas in the book at 
greater length, so that they might be used in practice. 
TRIAL AND ERROR is famous because it is the abso- 
lutely frank, realistic and practical result of the author's 
experiences in selling 2,000 stories and 35 books. 

THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right to 
refund your money within that time if we feel you are not 
qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those stories of 
yours we consider salable on a 10% commission basis; we 
consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information, TRIAL AND ERROR is in- 
cluded with the course; if you already have the book, we 
make a special allowance. Fs below brings you details 
of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL Ju 
| East 44th Stree 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [(~ 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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UTHOR-. 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 


q If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collections for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE)—you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delays, and of course free. 


gq On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared, among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini, and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted, 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA --------+- == PENNSYLVANIA 
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which give them a comfortable, if not extravagant, 
living. 

At our own ranch, we have about three hundred 
acres, 60 head of Hereford cattle, a small trap 
line ; in addition to which we cater to tourists in 
the hunting and fishing season. All the buildings 
are of log, and the cabins and house are very com- 
fortable. We ask a steady boarder to take a room 
in the house, but during the other months would 
provide a cabin. We also provide a saddle horse. 
The meals we serve are substantial and good. 

Perhaps the greatest beauty of our country lies 
in the many lakes, which one sees every mile or 
two and most of which are well stocked with 
Kamloops and rainbow trout. Moose are plentiful, 
there are some deer, and in the fall this is a para- 
dise for the lover of grouse and mallard ducks. 

I have been here only three years (just since my 
marriage) and I cannot imagine any place I would 
rather be. The people are sincere and friendly, 
and the pleasures we have are real, rather than 
synthetic. We have a lot of hances of the “old 
time” type, and for sheer fun and enjoyment they 
are hard to equal. 

We are six miles from the general store and 
postoffice, and, as previously stated, there is once- 
a-week mail service (on Tuesdays). Mail day is 
the high point in the week for most of us, and 
finds teams, saddle horses and dilapidated old 
jalopies all headed toward the postoffice. 

You might like to know how to get here. Well, 
just follow the Cariboo Highway to “70 Mile 
House.” Just past “70” we have a scarlet sign, 
“Johnny Hansen’s Ranch,’ marking our road, and 
from there in the 32 miles are other signs showing 
the way to come. If a person has not a car, they 
can take the bus to “70” and if we are notified in 
advance we can meet them there. Otherwise come 
by P. G. E. train (Pacific Great Eastern) from 
Vancouver, B. C., to our station, Lone Butte, and 
we Can meet you there. In coming the latter route, 
you come by steamer from Vancouver (Union 
Pier) to Squamish (four hours), making connec- 
tion with the train at Squamish. The boats leave 
Vancouver Mondays and Thursdays at noon, and 
the train arrives at Lone Butte the following morn- 
ings at 6 a. m., so you see it is not so far, really. 
Cost of transportation by either bus or train is 
roughly $10.00. 

Monthly accommodation at the ranch—board, 
room or cabin, and saddle horse—$25.00. 

Mrs, Joun F. Hansen, 
Bridge Lake, B. C., Canada. 





Photo Syndicate 
Sirs: 

We have organized Western Ways to distribute 
top-notch, timely Western photographic features. 
Five years of independent free-lancing convinced us 
of the need for such a service. 

Ross MADDEN 
Western Ways Pictures, Livingston, Montana. 





OUR BUSINESS? 
MARKETING! 


We hope eventually to offer to editors every 
script we receive, whether from professional or 
beginning writer. Therefore, we make every effort 
to help you get your script into commercial con- 
dition. If it contains only one serviceable feature, 
we show you how to utilize that feature. 

Sales possibility in your manuscript is the first 
quality we look for when you come to us. Sales 
possibility in you is the second—for we want to 
make a selling writer of you. We want to find 
for you the fields in which you should succeed. 
We want to show you how to work toward the 
markets we have chosen for you. 

We make no money off fees. They pay in part 
only for the work we do for you. We make our 
profits off sales commissions. We must have 
selling writers in order to stay in business. For 
that reason we try to make a producer out of youl 

Rates: $1 for each 3000 words or fraction 
thereof up to 40,000 words and $15 for any 
single length above. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 











YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, Cars and 
Airplanes in Prize Contests. Their recent Major 
Prizes include the $5,000 Grand Prize in the 
Italian Balm Contest, 15 Nash Cars and 8 Piper 
Cub Airplanes. 


You, too, can win! My PERSONAL COACH- 
ING COURSE IN CONTEST TECHNIQUE 
will bring you the Secrets of Winning that are 
winning for America’s biggest winners. 


FREE HELP! 


Procter and Gamble is offering a First Prize 
of $30 a Week for Life in a big, new Limerick 
Contest. There are 156 other Cash Prizes. I 
offer you the finest winning help procurable 
for this enticing contest — without cost or ob- 
ligation. 

A penny postal will bring you a gift copy of 
my . newest “CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN” brimming with winning ideas, 
tips and techniques, plus a Special Supplement 
of winning secrets for the big P & G Limerick 
Contest and over 100 Winning Last Lines in 
previous P & G Limerick Contests. 


Write NOW! Simply ask for "the free Bulletin. 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Ice 
For 
YOU 


Week after week I am crack- 
ing the ice for writers who work 
with me, by making first sales 
for beginners and pushing ahead 
my selling clients into markets 
they had never before been able 
to reach. Here are examples of 
the progress you could expect 
from working with me: 





5/20/41 
shower of 
the weekend, particularly th 
one from Country Gentleman, which 
represents my first sale to a top-notch 
slick for twelve cents a word! You 
help has certainly been profitable to 
me in the opening of such worthwhile 
new markets, and in securing from 
Little, Brown & Company three and 
one-half times the advance and better royalty terms 
on FLAMING FOREST than I had obtained else- 
where on my first book. And you’ve proved the 
soundness of your criticisms and revision advice 
by selling several pieces to the same markets that 


“Thanks for the checks 


over 





M. M. Atwater 


rejected them before I came to you a year ago. 
6/9/41 

“The smoothpaper sale to 

Holland’s Magazine was good 


news indeed—but I cease to be 
surprised when you break a new 
market for me, since it’s become 
a habit of yours! Thanks also for 
the weekly pulp checks you are 
sending me—and double thanks 
for those weeks when there 
two.” 





Helen H. Dau are 


‘*This 
Toronto 
after you 
Household 
swell psychological 
ever since I sent you my first 
story which you acknowledged 
with a check, you’ve put me into 
one new market after another.” 


sale opening 
Star Weekly s 
put me 

Magazine 


new 
) soon 
over with 

leaves a 


effect! But 





Steve McNiel 


Let’s Crack 





A few of my clients’ June 
magazine appearances 





| Can Do These Things, Because— 


| have specialized in selling stories for eighteen 
years. Regularly selling my clients’ work to Saturday 
Evening Post, This Week, Ladies’ Home Journal, Esquire, 
American Magazine, etc. down through the specialized, 
secondary slicks and every type of pulp magazine, | 
know what the editors want to buy today. And the 
editors know that my offerings are worth publishing. 
"‘courses'' to sell. But | will honestly appraise 
recommend your salable scripts to actively 
buying editors. If a story is weak, | will tell you why in full 
detail; if revision can improve its salability, | tell you how to 
rewrite it for a specific market. | analyze your abilities and 
suggest markets for which you should work. 

If you've sold $1,000 worth of magazine copy within the last 
year, this help costs you nothing except my regular commission 


| have no 
your work and 


of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign 
sales. If you sold $500 worth during the past year, I'll work 
with you at one-half reading fee charged beginners. Reading 


fees to beginners are $1 per thousand words on manuscripts 
up fo 5,000, and 75¢ for each additional thousand up to 
11,000. Special rates on longer manuscripts. 


My booklet, Practical Literary Help, and latest 
market letter on request. 


Cluqust Lenniger 


Literary Agent 
56 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 















